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POUR NOT THE VOICE OF GRIEF. 


BY ROBEKT MORRIS. 


Pour not the voice of grief 

Above the sable bier! 
The weary spirit finds relief 

In some more hallowed sphere 
What recks it that the lip 

Hath lost its thrilling hue— 
Untamted was their fellowship 

As blushing rose and dew. 
And now—too soon a creeping thing, 
Will, like a leech, there feed and cling ! 


Yet weep not for the dead 
Who early pass away, 
Ere hope and joy and youth have fled, 
Ere wo has wrought decay ! 
Better to die in youth 
When life is green and bright, 
Than when the heart has Jost its truth 
In age and sorrow's night— 
Then woes and years around us throng 
And death's chill grasp ts on us long. 


Life is a rifled flower 
When love's pure visions fade— 
A broken spell—a faded hour— 
An echo—and a shade ! 
The poet's thirst for fame, 
And siren beauty’s kiss, 
Ambition’s height, and honour’s name 
But vield a phantom bliss— 
And man turns back from every goal 
Thirsting for some high bliss of soul! 


Would I had died when young ! 
How many burning tears, 
And wasted hopes and severed ties 
Had spared my after vears! 
And she on whose pale brow, 
The damp and cold earth lies, 
Whose pure heart in its virgin glow 
Was mirrored in dark eyes ! 
Would I had faded soon with her, 
My boyhvod’s earliest worshipper ! 
Pour not the voice of wo! 
Shed not the burning tear 
When spirits from the cold earth go 
Too bright to linger here! 
Unsullied let them pass 
Into oblivion’s tomb— 
Like snow-flakes melting in the sea 
When rife with vestal bloom 
Then strew fresh flowers above the grave, 
And let the tall grass o'er it wave ! 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


THE COQUETTE. 





BY JOHN ST. HUGH MILLS. 





“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And these are of them '" 
Lany Mary Hakewet was a young, beautiful, accomplished 
I have said she was beautiful ; 
In a picture it would 


ri of seventeen, and she knew it 
but what words can describe her loveliness ? 
ave appeared flattery of the sex; Ler complexion so transparent and 
nilant; her large blue eyes, dreaming of love, hid under a fringe of 
mg silken lashes; pouting lips, I:ke a spoiled child's, and auburn 
fowing ringlets dancing upon shoulders rivalling alabaster ; her figure 
tall and stately as a queen's, (on the stage,) and but—I loathe, hate, 
letest the word bu/—how often when our hopes are buoyant with 
*xpectation, our anticipations upon the eve of being realized—when 
0 pops but to disappoint and spoil the fun—i ought to have been a 
married, happy fellow ; 6u¢ [am miserable Mr. Single, growling with 
the gout and rheumatism. I was a young, good-looking fellow, but 
Tam old and wrinkled, and uz for coquetry, Lady Mary would have 
been perfection personified 

The evening arrived for the much-talked of féte at Devonshire 
House, and Lady Mary, accompanied by her mother the countess, 
ta late hour proceeded to the ‘halls of dazzling light.” As they 
entered the spacious saloon, a tall and elegant young officer, dressed 
athe splendid uniform of the horse artillery, threaded his way through 
‘oe crowd of rank, wealth and beauty; and, witha slight blush and 
hesitating manner, said to them, ** His grace has been quite distressed 
# your ladyship's prolonged absence.” 

* Then, pray, relieve the duke’s unhappiness, Captain Stracey, by 
informing him we are here,” said Lady Mary, with a toss of her 


well-placed aristocratick head, delighted at the sensation created by 
deferring her presence. 

“The sun requires no arant-couriére to inform us of his rays 
present,” said the duke, bowing low, having, with his usual elegant 
attention, perceived the entrée of the belle of the fashionable world 

Lady Mary curtsied to the high-flown compliment, and smiled with 
satisfaction at seeing the surrounding brilliant rival& envying the 
marked attention of his grace, who, offering his arm, led her through 
the suite of beautiful rooms, classically arranged with that perfection 
of taste only to be found in the highly-educated and refined. 

« Who will you confer the happiness of dancing with '’ mquired 
the duke, arriving at the apartment appropriated to the poetry of action 

“ Will your ladyship favour me!” supplicated Captain Stracey, 
who followed their footsteps with perseverance and pertinacity 

* Really, Captain Stracey, I shall be most delighted,” replied 
Lady Mary, disengaging her arm from the duke, who, bowing, left 
the beauty, observing, * Stracey, you may consider yourself the 
luckiest fellow in the world.” 

**T believe you are an admirer of flowers, Lady Mary,” observed 
Captain Stracey, taking their places in the quadrille 

“Indeed I am passionately fond of them, they are so exquisitely 
poetical and enchanting,” replied Lady Mary, with enthusiasm 

“You, perchance, understand the language of flowers '” 
Stracey. 

**T take so great an interest in all relating to them, that I have 
paid great attention to that eastern perfection of romance,’ 
Lady Mary. 

“ Your acceptance of this bouquet will confer pleasure upon me,” 
as, with trembling hand and flushed cheek, he presented an elegant 
collection of exoticks 

Lady Mary glanced at them as she accepted the gift, and at once 
saw the emblems of affection and love; and, smiling even more flat- 
tering than her words, said, “I will retamm even the leaves when 
withered, Captain Stracey, as a rernembrance of the most delightful 
evening of my existence.” 

At that moment Stracey’s hopes were excited beyond description 
For some time he had loved her—loved her with a purity of affection 
that made all other considerations mere shadows compared with the 


said 


* replied 


thought of her; his heart was completely prostrated at her shrine ; 
and, as he gazed upon her matchless form, he looked with that deep 
feeling of passion which must spring from the secret depths of the 
inmost recesses of the soul; he loved, as man should love, and 
woman appreciate. Whirling from the side of his beautiful idol, 
scarcely conscious whether on his heels or his head, and difficult to 
decide which danced most rapidly, his heart or his feet, he was re- 
turning to her side, and within a short distance, when lifting his eyes 
from the ground, he stood aghast at perceiving her turned half round 
from him talking to the duke, carelessly plucking leaf by leaf, flinging, 
or rather permitting, the blossoms to fall regardlessly at her feet 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Lady Mary ; ‘but really I fear my in- 
terest in his grace’s most amusing anecdote has caused me to spoil 
my pet flowers.” 

“They basked in the sun of your smiles for a moment, to be 
withered and forgotten—an emblem of the ambitious reaching and 
ill-placed hopes of man ;* said Stracey, with bitterness 

** Really that is very prettily said, Captain Stracey. Pray, may I 
inquire what new novel is graced with such tender sentiment!” 
asked Lady Mary, with an arch smile 

“It's not new, I fear,” said Stracey, pointedly ; ** but an every- 
day scene in the farce of life.” 

** Now do give the dear play a new title ; every poet, author and 
scribbling coxcomb is continually dwelling upon the thread-bare 
tale of—all the world’s a stage—the drama of existence—the farce 
of life 

«We will call it then a great mistake, or always in errour,”’ said 


Oh! Tam heart-sick of such stuff!” exclaimed Lady Mary 


the duke, overhearing the conversation 

“IT shall move an amendment, may it please your grace,” said 
Lady Mary, “by erasing the word alirays, and inserting Captain 
Stracey in errour.” 

“Why me, in particular’” 

‘* Your cis-d-ris has great reason to say so,” said Lady Mary, “for 


asked Stracey. 


she has been dancing for the last minute, and you have most unygal- 
lantly permitted her to waste grace and elegance by not returning a 
single step.” 

Away glided Stracey to apologize for his misconduct, and upon 
returning again saw the duke in conversation with his fair partner 

“Tt's quite clear,” thought Stracey, ** that his grace is smitten, 
and if so, I stand no chance whatever, not even the remotest; how- 
ever, to-morrow this shall be brought to a conclusion, one way or 


the other, for notwithstanding the evident gratification she expe- | 
| reading the Morning Post, started at seeing a paragraph headed, 
| * Marriage in high life—on the sixteenth instant, at his excellency's 


riences from his attentions, I am convinced that I am not totally in- 
different to her.” 


He was right in his conjectures; Lady Mary admired the fine, 
manly figure of the young officer, his refinement of manner and bril- 
hant intellect ; but, ignorant of the deep impression he had made, 
checked his advancements, finding they were approaching to an issue 
which would compel an affirmative or a negative, wishing at that 
period neither to accept nor reject him. The attentions of the 
duke had been marked for a considerable penod, and notwithstand- 
ing report stated his determimation was never to marry, yet Lady 
Mary had a distant hope of astonishing the world, by becoming the 
She did 


he was old enough to be her father, 


beautiful, fascinating, and leading dutchess of Devonshire 
not, could not love the duke ; 
but then his title, his princely fortune, and his palaces, were ample 
to make up that trifling deficiency in the scale of splendour and hap- 
piness. So thought her ladyship ; but thoughts are often based upon 
a very shallow foundation; the duke's attentions were merely those 
that a man of taste pays to a lovely woman when he has the oppor- 
tunity; her beauty was attractive in the extreme ; it gratified him 
to be near her, her conversation sparkled with wit and refined lan 
guage ; it pleased him to hear her use these feminine weapons of 
attack and defence ; it charmed him to listen to the melodious tones 
struck from the trembling harp as her taper fingers ran over the 
strings, accompanied by her soft, flute-like voice; but for her heart 
he cared not a rush 


“ There are some days that might outmeasure yeara— 
Days that obliterate the past, and make 
The future of the colour which they cast 
A day may be a destiny , for life 
Lives in but litthe—but that little teems 
With some one chance, the balance of all time 


The following morning at an early hour, Stracey proceeded to 
undergo the trying ordeal of putting the awful question ; for, although 
doubting materially the success of his suit, vet he determined to 
state clearly his ardent and doating affection, his attachment which 
tume could not eflace or change obliterate, let the result be what it 
may. Lady Mary had just entered her boudgir, where the little 
elegancies of life were scattered in profusion ; books, drawings, mu- 
rors, beautiful exoticks, choiee birds, globes of bnght fish, all in 


motley assembly, and the room perfumed with the sweetest produc 


tions of Deleroix. A slight wrinkle in the fair brow of Lady Mary 
upon hearing the name of her early visiter, showed to the keen glance 
of Stracey that his presence either annoyed or puzzled her ; it, how 
ever vanished m a moment, and the 


trace of displeasure as she cord 


high pale forehead retained no 
After 
ruing the amusement of 


illy shook hands with him 


observations conce 


the few commonplace 


the preceding evening—the continued unpleasant weather—the 


miserable ballet and Laporte’s niggardliness ; one of those distressing 
pauses ensued, which irresistibly rises when one is desirous of com- 
municating anything which os full of anxiety, suspence, and fear 
After a few hems! and hums! accompamed with a determined dust- 
ing of the right boot with his riding-whip, Stracey summoned suf- 
ficient courage to commence the attack; his voice shook as he 
uttered the first few words “of his hopes, his knowledge of her su- 
periority, and his utter unworthiness, of his inability to confer a daz- 
zling title, or great riches, but,”’ said he—heating with his glowing, 
heart-felt, unalloyed passion—‘* How madly I love you—madly, in- 
deed, since it makes me forget almost my presumption ; but if, in 
your estimation, a heart that adores, the title of a soldier's wife, and 
sufficient mehes to meet the frowns of poverty, equivalent to the 
high station you can occupy, doubtlessly, if it please you, then ac- 
cept them in me, and may the first moment you have cause to regret 
it, be my last.” Oh! shallow-pated man, what mistakes you are 
If Stracey had 


left out the conclusion of his address, he would have been crowned 


constantly committing when woman is the theme 


with victory, but when he touched upon the station that might be 
obtained, if she rejected, and consequently which could not be if she 
accepted him, that inate vanity of frail! humanity sueceeded over, 
the generous feelings of her nature, and after hesitating a moment 
a polite refusal escaped the lips of the still doubting girl, yet so 
framed that to a disinterested observer it would seem half an accept- 
ance ; but not so to the excited Stracey. The last words of rejection 
were scarcely concluded, when he started from his seat, pale and 
speechless with emotion ; at length, with considerable difficulty he 
murmured, with a choked voice, * Heaven bless you, and may you 
never feel the exquisite torture you have created—Lady Mary, fare- 


well!” and he hurried from the scene of his disappointment and 
wretchedness. The hall-door was not closed, when she almost re- 
regretted the course she had taken; however, it was then too late to 
retrace the step, and she thought “ he will again seek my hand, for 
my refusal was anything but a decided one.” 
“* No,’ expressed with a certain leer, 
Means * Yes,’ vide Pope and Shakspeare.” 


A short interval after the event of the rejection, Lady Mary, in 
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the English ambassador's, in Paris, the Hon. Captain Walpole 
Stracey, of the royal horse artillery, to Antoinette, only child and 
sole heiress of Count le Lonetfe. The extraordinary fascinations of 
the bride, combined with her great wealth, and the proverbial elegance 


of the happy bridegroom, rendered the ceremony, which went off 


with much eclat, most interesting.” The paper dropped from the 
hand of the fair reader, as she concluded the account of her lover's 
union with another; large tears rolled down the pallid cheeks, and 
she looked so lovely weeping, that if Stracey had then seen her, he 
would have bitterly regretted the hasty step he had taken. Luckily 
for his happiness he did not, sor did he again behold her, until hot 
rooms and time had jointly faded the blooming beauty which existed 
Many a heart is caught in the rebound ; such 
Hastening to Paris, to revel in its festive 


once in every fibre. 
was the case with him 
scenes, in order to forget his misery, his fine figure and gentlemanly 
manner attracted observation from the belles of the gayest city mm 
the world ; among them, was the rich heiress Antoinette, who soon 
became as interesting in his eyes, as he was in hers. Mechanically 
she took up the newspaper again, and again perused it! **Ob! fool, 
fool, that | have been,” exclaimed she, * to grasp at the shade and 
lose the material '! Oh! that I could again be to him what I was! but,” 
and the distressed girl burst into a passionate flood of tears, pre- 
venting all further utterance 


while recollection 


* We change, and others change 
Would fain renew what it can but recall 


Hyde Park was crowded one beautiful summer's afternoon; the | 


magniticent equipages dashed along with their fashionable and dis- 


tinguished occupants, hundreds of mounted ladies and gentlemen 





cantering their horses over the green turf, and innumerable pedes- 
trians promenading the banks of the Serpentine, forming a group 
worthy of an artist's pencil, when a couple of rather too particularly- 
well-dressed young men entered, on high-spirited, rearing horses ; 
showing olf, evidently to their greatest sausfaction. * I say, Charles, 
that is a most superb carriage now coming in; by Jove, what action 


those horses have !"’ said one 

“Tf you admire the ‘turn out’ so much, I have an idea you will 
be in ecstasies when you perceive the enchanting creature occupying 
it,”’ said the other. 
appointment spread over the features of the one anticipating to see 
a seauty. ** By Jove,” he exclaimed, * what a dowdy ! who is she!” 

** Lady Mary Hakewell, a whist-playing old tabby,” replied the 
other. “| have heard my mother say she was a belle in her time, 
but [ positively cannot see the faintest trace of even passing endu- 
ranée.”’ 

* Ts she married!” 

“ No, and never was, I believe ; but if you admire the dear old 
creature, | dare say vou can have her.” 
The two seemed to relish much the facetiousness of the sugges- 


tion, for their laugh was loud and continued 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


BASIL CRAWFORD. 


“Tris a very sad thing that great and good people die sooner than | 


mean end bad ones!” exclaimed Fred. Conyngham at his club, after 
reading a notice of the death of a well-known, eccentrick, but most 


benevolent merchant, whose liberality was only exceeded by his || 


wealth. 

“ What do you mean by dying soon, Fred.?” inquired his com- 
panion; “do you call a man of eighty-two a juvenile?’ 

“No; but that man’s heart was tull of sap; it was not stale, nor 
withered; it was fresh and young. Heavens! why should such 
men die?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know,” yawned the dandy. 

“1 did not suppose you did,” said the other, drily. 

“7 never thought that Mr. F—— was a friend of yours.” 

“T had not even the honour of his acquaintance.” 

“Then what thedeuse are you sighing for? I find precious few of 
my intimates worth a breath, much less a sigh; and that I should 
certainly never think of contributing to the memory of any old hunks, 
dying worth seven hundred thousand pounds. Gods! how happy a 
tithe of that would make me! 

“ And whom else, Charles?" 

“Whom else?) Why, if the money was my own- 

“You would spend it on yourself,” interrupted Fred. Conyngham ; 
“that was what Mr. F—— did not, or I should not have sighed for 
him.” 

“Ay! yaw! you are growing vast—vastly odd, Fred. Mon Prince ' 

——want! Come, as you are fond of exciting a sensation, tell 
me what was so particular about this —Ah, man!” 


’ 


” 











Conyngham glanced at the inert and graceful nonchalant, who was | 


occupying the place of three moderately-sized men, seated upon one 
softly-cushioned chair, his arm over another, his feet upon a third ; 
and, more perhaps from the love of repeating what be admired, than 


expecting sympathy from the bean garcon, commenced the narration 


of the following Episope, in the life of a barrister, who now fills a 
high and lucrative judicial situation. 

“You know that Basil Crawford married young 

“ Yes, | remember ¢hat—a devilish pretty girl—but nothing mate- 
rial about her; no money; he used to be one of us before, but after 
marriage men grow domestick, and all that stupid sort of thing.” 

“ Not all men, said Fred., glancing at a knot of well-known mar- 
ried men, who have the reputation about town of not being particu- 
larly domestick. “ Well,” he continued, “ Basil pined for some time 





in all the seclusion of small chambers, and a cottage at Punlico; | 


” 


the only thing great about him was hope, and that-—— 
“Fred., my dear boy, cut sentiment; you will never be even a 
captain of dragoons if you patronize sentiment: tell the story—as 


Major Doherty says—out of the face at onst; that is, indeed, if you | 


Aave a story to tell.” 

The young officer smiled and resumed : 

“ Basil was passing along the sunny side of a street leading from 
Grosvenor-square, when his eye was attracted by a ‘This House to 
Let,’ on the windows of a mansion, not overgrown, and yet, of course, 
everything that a gentleman could desire. Basil looked the house 
all over; and, while he was looking at it, a mean, shabby, dirty, little 
elderly man, in a suit of seedy black, came up to him, and sau, *1 
have the showing of that house, air,; would you lke to look at it?’ 

“*No, I do not wish to give you the trouble,’ replied Basil; ‘it is 
a much larger house than I require.’ 


As the carriage passed, a look of extreme dis- | 


**But you may look at it; that can neither harm you nor the 
house,’ replied the old man, walking up the steps and pulling the key 
of the door out of his pocket; he let himself in, and Basil followed ; 
his guide conducted him from room to room, and as the library con- 
tained some few busts and bronzes, he expatiated on their beauties 
with the zeal and taste of a virtuoso. 

Basil forgot that noon was come—forgot that noon was gone— 
forgot his brief—his chambers—his wife even! and for four mortal, 
or unmortal hours, held converse with the mean, shabby, dirty, little 
elderly man, in seedy black. Both were astomshed when they dis- 
covered the hour, and, on parting, the young barrister could not avoid 
thanking Ins companion for the treat he had enjoyed, assuring him 
that though he could not take his house, he nad taken what was more 
valuable.” 

“If he attempted puns such as that,” interrupted Charles, “ he 
deserved extermination; but go on.” 

“*The house belongs to Mr. F——, sir,’ replied the old man; and 
I will inform him who called to see it.’ 

“*Ttis quite useless,’ said Basil, with a sigh, ‘quite, indeed; I 
could not pay the rent of that house, and live!’ 

“The next morning, as Basil was seated at breakfast with his 
charming wife, enjoying " 

“The rural felicity of Pimlico,” again interrupted his incorrigible 
friend, “ with a sweet pledge of mutual affection, in curl papers and 
brown-holiand pin-be-fore, upon either knee, a Pimlico muffin swim- 
ming in salt butter on the blackened thing called a‘hob,’ and Mrs. 
C. in slippered feet, looking ugly, as even pretty women do by morn- 
ing light we , 

* Faith, Charles, you ere too bad; finish the picture and the story 
together, if you will, but do not interrupt me again. Where was I?” 

“ Breakfasting with Mr. and Mrs. C., the two pledges, and the but- 
ter and muffin, at Pimlico.” 

“Well, to his astonishment, he received a letter from Mr. F—, 
off-ring bim the house furmashed, for one-half the rent that had been 
before demanded! Basil was almost dazzled with the splendid offer; 
it was just the house he would desire; it might be the means of ob- 
taining him notice; he might get on in his profession; but a gentle 
hand rested upon his arm, and a soft voice whispered in his ear, that 
the possession of such a house, however moderate the rent would be, 
must entail expenses, which their present means could not defray 

* Basil’s decision was made; he wrote, declining Mr. F———'s 
liberality with many thanks; and added, he had so great a dread of 
running in debt, that he preferred ——” 

“The muffin and Pimlico,” interrupted Charles; ‘ well, I myself 
have a great dread of debt.” , 

“Did you say debt; perhaps you meant duns ?” retorted the other, 

‘You are too hard upon me, Fred.,” laughed the good-humoured 
officer, “ but, perhaps, you are mght; goon.” 





» 


“The next day he received an invitation from Mr. F——to dinner. 
This astonished him a good deal, but his astonishment passed all 
bounds when, in the magnificent drawing-room in —— square, he 


discovered that lis host, and the mean, shabby, dirty, little elderiv 
man, in seedy black, were one and the same person! He did not 
again urge upon him the acceptance of the house, but he had pro- 
cured him an appointment in India, in unison with his profession, 
yielding an annual income of two thonsand pounds. 

* Fred.” excla:med the hstless officer, running his fingers through 
his curls, “suppose you and I were to walk near Grosvenor or Bel- 
grave-square, and look up at the windows where ‘house to let’ is 
placarded. Do you think anybody would take a fancy—a fancy 
after that fashion I mean—to either of us?” 

“T doubt if we should have the fortitude to withstand the first 
offer,” replied his friend. “ And if Basil had accepted the first, he 
would never have had the second; it was his extreme uprightness 
of principle that fascinated the old gentleman. It convineed him 
that where there was rectitude and fortitude, there was little doubt 
of eventual success. And when he was introduced to Mrs. Craw- 
ford, and saw how naturally proud any man would be to withdraw 
so beautiful and so amiable a woman from retirement, and exhibit 
her in her proper sphere, respect was added to his admiration. 

“Crawford filled the situation with ability and eredit during a 

| period of six years, and then Mr. F—— proposed that he should re- 
turn to England, having provided something better for him in his 
own conntry, 

“*VYou are one of the few who have not disappointed me,’ was 
his friend’s salutation on his return, ‘and I have prepared a house 
for your reception, which, IL hope, will meet with Mrs. Crawford's 
approbation.’ 

| “Such a house, Charles! the very one which, several years be- 
fore, Crawford had so wisely rejected!—there it was, every room 

| furnished precisely in accordance with the barrister’s taste: the 
brary filled, not only with law books, but with all that should adorn 
the shelves of a scholar and a gentleman; and what, if possible, he 
thanked him most of all for, was, that the few bronzes, the soled 

| Cicero, the rare ‘ Bea Johnson,’ theold Shakspeare, were in their origi- 
nal places, so as to reeall the four hours he spentin that same room, 
with the mean, shabby, dirty, little elderly man, in seedy black. 

| Was not that an episode in a man’s life worth recording ? Said [not 
right, that the old merchant's heart was full of sap?" 


} RUBENS AND THE SPANISH MONK. 


One day, during his residence in Spain, Rubens made an excursion 
in the environs of Madrid, accompanied by several of his pupils. He 
entered a convent, where he observed with no small degree of sur 
prise, in the choir of the chapel, a picture which bore evidence of 
having been executed by an artist of sublime genius. The picture 
represented the death of a monk. Rubens called his pupils, showed 
them the picture, and they all shared the adumration which the chert 
| d'aurre elicited from their master. 

“Who pamted this picture?’ inquired Van Dyck, the favourite 
| pupil of Rubens. 

“The name of the artist has been inscribed at the bottom of the 
picture,” observed Van Tulden, but it has been carefully effaced. 
Rubens sent for the old pnor of the convent, and requested that 

he would tell him the name of the artist 
“The painter ts no longer of this world,’ answered the monk. 
| “What! exclaimed Rubens, dead! andunknown! His name de- 
|) serves to be rmmortal. It would have obliterated the remembrance 
of mine. And yet,” added he, with pardonable vanity, “lam Peter 
Paul Rubens.” 

At these words the pale countenance of the prior became flushed 
and animated. His eves sparkled, and he fixed on Rubens a look 
which betrayed a stronger feeling than curiosity. But this exene- 
| ment was merely momentary, The monk cast down his eves, crossed 
} on his bosom the arms which he had raised to heaven by an impulse 
of enthusiasm, and repeated ; 

“The artist is no longer of this world.” 

“Tell me his name, father,” exclaimed Rubens; “tell me his 
name, I conjure you, that I may repeat it throughout the world, and 
give to him the glory which i# his due!’ And Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Jordaens, Van Nuel, and Van Tulden, surrounded the prior, and ear- 
nestly entreated that he would tell them the name of the painter. 

The monk trembled, and his lips convulsively quivered, as if ready 
to reveal the secret. 
| he said: 

“Hearme! You misunderstand what I said. I told you that the 
|| painter of that picture was no longer of this world: but 1 did not 
‘| mean that he was dead.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


' 


Then, making a solemn motion with his hana, 


— 

“ Does he then live? Oh! tell us where we may find him!” 

“ He has renounced the world, and retired to a cloister. He jg a 
monk.” 

“A monk, father! amonk! Oh! tell me then in what convent 
he is; for he must quitit. When heaven marked a man with the 
stamp of genius, that man should not bury himself in solitude. Gog 
has given hin a sublime mission, and he musi fulfil it. Tell me the 
cloister in which he ts hidden. 1 will draw him from his retiremen: 
and show him the glory that awaits him. Should he refuse, | w,! 
procure an order from our holy father, the pope, to make him return 
to the world, and exercise his talent. The pope, father, is a king 
friend to me, and he wiil listen to me.” ‘ 

*T will neither tell you lus name nor that of the convent to wh) h 
he has retired,” replied the monk in a resolute tone. 

“ But the pope will compel you to do so,”’ exclaimed Rubens jm. 
patiently. 

“Hear me,” said the monk, “hear me, in the name of heaven 
Can you imagine that this man, before he quitted the world 
he renounced fortune and tame—did not struggle painfully agains: 
that resolution? Can you believe, that anything short of the most 
cruel deception and bitter sorrow, could have brought him to the con. 
viction that all here below is mere vanity? Leave him, then, to de 
in the asylum to which be has fled from the world and despair, Be- 
sides, all your efforts would be fruitless. He would triumphantly 
resist every temptation. | Here he made the sign of the eross | G 
would not refuse lim his aid! God, who in his mercy, has called 
him to himself, will not dismiss him from his presence.” 

“ But, father, he * 








has renounced immortality! 

“Immortality is nothing in comparison with eternity!” 

The monk drew his cow! over his forehead and changed the con- 
versation, so as to prevent Rubens from further urging his plea 

The celebrated Flemish artist left the convent accompamied by his 
brilliant train of pupils, and they all returned to Madrid, lost in cor 
ectures respecting the painter whose name had been so obstinately 
withheld from them, 

The prior returned to his lonely cell, knelt down on the straw mat 
which served as his bed, and offered up a fervent prayer to heaven 

He then collected together his pencils, his colours, and a smal! 
easel, and threw them into a river which flowed beneath the window 
of his cell. He gazed for some moments in profound melancholy 
on the stream, which svon drifted these objects from his sight.— 
When they had disappeared, he once more knelt down to pray on 
his straw mat, and belore his wooden crucifix. 


POPULAR PLEASANTRIES. 





JUVENILE DEPRAVITY. 


* Just heavens! How fallen utterly our race is! 
Remorseless, ruthless, hindless, cruel-hearted !”" 
I ened, and back with indignation started, 
To see, wedzed in a crowd, two young scape-graces 
Sparring like clock-work. Stars! how they did wallop 
Each other's heads and ears about—their faces 
All raw and bloody as a fresh-cut collop ; 
I rushed between, and the young tigers parted. 
Back flew the urchins, planting with a smile 
Their thumbs sinister to their nose, and threw 
Out their ten dirty fagers with a jerk— 
Then, cireling with their right hands, seeme dto work,’ 
A visionary coffee-mill—the while 
They kept inquiring of me, * Who are you 





ad 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 

A jovial band we were, the wine-cups flew 

About, and we did pledge, each, glass to glass, 

In sparkling hock or mellow hippoeras, 

And vow'd eternal friendstip, strong and true ; 
Was never love so free from earth’s control. 
Lost ina fine abandonment of soul, 

Self merged in glorious selflessness. But, alas! 
The parting hour came, as such hours will do. 
Each donn'd his hat. Methonght, among the rest, 

That | donned imine. How | got home that night 

I know not, reck’d not—bat when morning light 
Did show me, for a beaver of the best, 

A greasy felt, | knew what they were at, 

‘Those inps, who eried, * My! vot a shockinly bad hat’ 


JAMES CROW, ESQ. OF KENTUCKY. 
What force of soul is man’s! Its spring how great 
Beneath misfortune’s pressure! Sorrow, want, 
It daffs aside, and buoyantly will vaunt 
Itself in brave indifference to Fate. 
Thus have [ thought, when eftentimes of late 
I've seen small boys, when the sharp winds did bite— 
All rags—spin round, singing in wild delight— 
Diminutive Fakirs, whose spirit nought could bate. 
Lost they not then all sense of present wo 
In that wild dance? Thus musing, as [ gazed, 
O, it was beantiful to see them throw 
Up their sinister lez, and, with hands raised, 
Politely intimate, while poised so, 
At each gyration’s close, that they did * Jump Jim Crow!" 


THE D'ORSAY. 
A stylish D’Orsay I had newly hung ont, 

And ecityward | bent my wandering steps— 

The full streets swarmed with thieves and demireps, 
Jews, butchers, eads, and sweltering curs with tongue out. 
Lost in the dizzying whirl, a cab, that flung out 

The mud about it with amazing splatter, 

Caught my left haunch, and threw me in the gutter, 

As * Mind your eye '" the cabman loudly sung out. 
I picked myself up, what way best I could, 
Eniivened by the wit of bands of rude 
Pot-hovs, who did ingeniously bespatter 
My outward man with store of slimy matter, 
While still at easy intervais they would 
Ask with keen thirst of knowledge, ** Who's your hatter’ 


CHILDREN CAUGHT BY AN EAGLE. 


A French paper states that last vear a young child disappeared neat 
St. Maurice, and this vear a similar event having also occurred, ™ 
trace of the children could be found, except a shoe and stocking ‘ 
the one last lost; and the opinion prevailed that some wild beas! 
had destroved them. Two eagles of enormous size had, howevet 
been for some time observed in the neighbourhood, and it was ce 
cluded to watch them to find, if possible, their nest. After long 
search, it was discovered a few days since among some lofty rocks. 
and found to be that of the golden eagle. The old birds were awa! 
at the time, and two fine eaglets, standing two feet higa, wert 
brought from it; but at the bottom of the nest and on the rocks 
near it, were the blanched bones and remains of the dresses of the 
two poor children above alluded to 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS 





THE BALLAD OF THE ERLKING. 


From Goethe 


Wnuo rides so late through the darkness wild? 
Tt is the father, bearmg his child ; 

He has the boy well clasped in his arm— 

He presses him safe, he holds him warm 


My sen, why hid’st thou thy face in fear '-- 
Seest thou not. father, the Eriking near? 

The Eriking, with crown and train of light '— 
My son, ‘us the cold must, gleamimg white. 


* Thou lovely child, come, go with me! 
For beautitul plays | i play with thee ; 
Many bright flowers thou shalt behold ; 
My mother has many garments of gold.” 


My father, my father, and dost thou not hear 
What the Erlking whispers low in mine ear ! 
Be quiet, iy chiid ; wind that ¢ 


Among tue shrivell’d and rustling leaves 


“ts the grieves 


« Wilt thou, sweet boy, then with me wend ! 

My daughter shall on thee fondly attend ; 

Through graceful mazes shall nightly sweep, 

And rock thee, and dance thee, and sing thee to sleep 


Mv father, my father, and seest thou not 
The Erlking’s daughter in von dark spot! 
My son, my son, | can see ut all; 

There glistens the willow, gray and tall 


“T love thee—thy fair form pleases my heart, 
And if thou’rt not willing, by foree must thou part.” 
My father, my father, I'm grasp'’d in his arm! 
The Eriking, the Erlking has done me harm ! 


The father shudders—he mdes fast and wild— 

He folds to his breast the groaning child ; 

Arrived at home, with pain and dread— 

Behold! in his arms, the cluld was dead ! E.8 


THE GRAIN OF SAND. 


The Caliph Omar, who destroyed the Alexandrian library, the 

second in succession from Mahomet, and under whom many em- 
pres, and Jerusalem itself, were added to Islam, was journeying on 
ihe borders of the E gyptian desert, and heard of the tame ot a holy 
and wise hermit, who lived retired in a cave of the rocks amid the 
sandy waste. Him he resolved to visit, hoping to learn from him 
where was concealed the buried treasure of the old idolatrous kings 
of Egypt. When the Caliph, attended by seve ral tall and dark 
Arabs, and by Amrou, the conqueror of pt, entered the cavern, 
he found the hermit seated on a rude bene th at a stone table, which 
supported a written volume. His eyes were bent downward as if 
in thought rather than study, and the Arabs were surprised to see 
a man of low stature, with long and silvery hair floating round a 
face not like theirs, tawny and scorched, but smooth and ruddy. 
The large and light-gray eyes were raised at their approach with a 
look of mild abstraction; and Amrou, who had conversed with 
many men of wisdom at Alexandria, was struck by the breadth of 
lis head, the clear polish of the forehead, the well-cut and rather 
small nose, and the large, lightly-closed mouth, which seemed to 
quiver with feeling, and to be ready for the lively utterance of count- 
and sage proverbs and comparisons. 
Sage,” said the Caliph, “I see that thou wouldst not approve 
of the act of justice by which I have destroyed the storehouse of 
Pagan errours, called the Library, in the city of Iskander?) Thou 
hast a book before thee, and I see some others in that half-open 
chest, which do not resemble the volumes of believers.” 

“In my youth, O Caliph! IT read many books in that Library 
which thou hast destroyed, and by the study of these, and ther 
clear presence in my mind, 1 became capable of sustaining, and even 
of profiting, by this solitude in which I live, without companions and 
with few wntungs.”* 

“What profit couldst thou derive from those infidel volumes? 
The Koran teaches the one God, and to know him ts to know all.’ 

“The Koran indeed teaches truly that there is one God; and 
because we know that he exists, we should be careful to understand 
him as displayed in all his works Of these the noblest is man, 
and of his mind we have so many several pictures in every book, 
however mistaken its doctrines; and in bocks can we also learn 
clearly and fully to understand what other works of God 
inferiour to man, but still more wonderful, reveal his will and power.”” 

“Ab! shameless unbeliever!” exclaimed Omar, and stroked his 
beard, “now would I order thee to be slain upon the spot, but that 
Ihave need of thy wisdom for the good of the faithful and of the 
true faith. Tell me whe re are concealed the riches of the Pharaohs, 
and I will spare thy hfe? 

“I know not that Lean teach thee this, but what I can show thee, 
thoushaltknow. Then turning to Amrou, the fierce and conquering 
general of the Moslem armies—“ Fetch me, I pray thee, a handful 
of sand from the desert, at the mouth of the cave.’ The warnour 
started, and his eyes turned disdainfully on the hermit. But they 
sink under his quiet gaze, and Amrou went and brought the sand. 
The hermit received itinto his palm, and turning to the Caliph, de- 
sired him to pick out a single grain, and lay it on the blade of Am- 
rou'sdagger. The bright weapon which had so often been red with 
blood, wasdrawn from its sheath, and the Caliph held it in his hand 
Then following the hermit alone into the dark intenour of the cave, 
he placed upon the blade, held horizontally, a single grain of sand 
On this, he fixed his eves. In the deep gloom, the grain bnghtened 

ke a spark of fire, and grew larger and larger, even as the brightest 
planet of evening, and it paused not in its expansion, ull it seemed 
2 luminous ball of mild pale fire 

* Look ate adily,” said the hermit, 
thou set st? 

“I see,” said the Caliph, “a small goat-skin tent, under the shade 

of rocks, among palm-trees and wild vines. A man, naked save 
his girdle, sleeps in the cool, with his head upon a dark and sad- 
looking woman's lap, and two children are not far off. Athorn has 
pierced the foot of the infant girl, and the boy, her brother, is en- 
ceavouring to draw it from the flesh. Her tears fall upon his cheek, 
and his hand is red with her blood.” 

“Look again, and tell me what thou seest ?" 

“I see a mountain covered with trees, fields and villages, and, 
by Allah! with Pagan temples. But lo! an earthquake heaves the 
Whole, and half the houses are overthrown or swallowed up. The 
Survivers arm themselves for battle, and a fierce conflict rages for 
the enjoyment of those of their possessions which remain. Fire 
Spreads through the ruined vineyards, woods, and houses; and by 
ts light many men are slain, and women and children made eap- 
ives. Some of the combatants, O Dervish, are sons of the giants, 
and the maidens whom I look upon are lovely as the damsels of 
Paradise 

“Look now ayain. 
“A lonely waste 
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“fear not; and tell me what 





What seest thou?” 
The gray desert spreads far and wide, save 








where a dark sea beats heavily on its coast. Not a ship, not a 
camel, not a house is there ut among heaps of carved stones 
and fallen pillars, such as might build a royal city, a white-haired, 
withered man sits with his eyes upon the ground. A vulture is 
perched upon a mound near, and looks at him; and a jackal eyes 
him froma shattered tomb, and gnawsa skull. The wind of the 
desert has blown the sand over his feet, and almost to his knees, but 
he cares not to rise and free himself. Dervish! God must have 
falle ‘n asleep in heaven above that place, and left it to die utterly.’ 

* What dost thou now behold ?’ 

“IT sce around a broad bay of the ocean, a range of green hills 
with streams and torrents, and gardens reaching to the skies. Amid 
these are palaces, with pillars built doubtless by the genn, and along 
the wide terraces, in front of the buildings, sons of wisdom and 
daughters of beauty, are walking or leaning. One is a storyteller, 
who has gathered round him a crowd of listeners, young and old 
Another seems to have just shaped a figure of a woman out of stone. 
She is more than half naked, but looks as if none dare think her so 
On the torch which she holds in her hand, a flame of green fire burns 
hke a bright star in the sunshine roand her. A band of children are 
wreathing flowers and laying them before the Pagan image, which, 
not smiling, seems to dehght in their smiles. The workman looks 
dissausfied, though rejoicing as a bridegroom who has won his bride, 
but mourns that he cannot offer to her more precious gifts than all 
his substance. Elsewhere, | see living figures glancing among the 











trees. To the quay, which borders the shore, some barks with deep 
blue sails are hastening; and one even now touches the porphyry 
wall, and pours out gold and spices—by Allah! I smell the sweetness 


of Yamen—on the smooth stones. Nay, as the sun goes down, I 
hear the faint song of the mariners, and the musick of stringed instru- 
me nts tnkling in reply from the dist: int mountain side.’ 

“Is there nought more than this?” 

“Yea, high upon the mountain I see a mosque of another fashion 
than ours, surrounded by a place of tombs, with many graves and 
cypresses. High above them all rises a shape, silvery as the flash- 
ing of a cimeter, or of water, gigantick, kingly, with a mantled 
head, and long folds covering his whole form. But he stretches his 
great moving hands over the palaces and bay, and flakesof pale fire 
fall from them, and kindle every window and capital of a pillar, and 
flash from every face, and shoot again upward, and beam as stars 
in the dark sky. The mantled genu looks not hke any one of the 
spirits of the past, but as if they were all combined in him.” 

“ Look once more, O Caliph!” 

* Juggler! there is but a grain of sand,” 

“Thine eyes are weary of looking, not the visions of displaying 
themselves. Thou canst see no more this day. But if all this be 
visible in a grain of sand by the open and fresh eye of man, what 
sights beyond this, thinkest thou, that there must be in a man him- 
self? Ot the se sights, a portion are in every book recorded.’ 

“Slave!” said the Caliph, “tell me not of books, but of hidden 
treasures, or! ' will have thee unpaled ere an hour is past.’ 

“T have told thee of far more than thou thoughtest. The treasures 
of the Pharaohs would show thee littl of what thou hast seen in that 
grain of sand. Farewell, O Caliph! 1 have been ordained but to live 
ull I had seen and known thee, and then to depart. In that world 
where the hearts of men shall be more open to each other than their 
books are here, it will be read in mine that I hold thee ignorant and 
headstrong, but stil a man, and, therefore, capable of good. Fare- 
well! Lam but a grain of sand; lide my corpse under those of the 
desert before me.” 

The hermit sank on the rocky floor of the 
quite dead, 





cave, at Omar's feet, 


EXTRAORDINARY SYMPATHY. 


Here is something, (says Millington’s Medical Experience,) that 
will please the ladies and astonish the men:—The singular sympa- 
thies that forewarn a future umion between the sexes, have, in some 
instances, been most ourprising. The following, which came within 
my knowledge, is perhaps one of the most singular :—Mr. ———, a 
brother officer of mine, was aman of taciturn and retired habits, 
seldom frequented publick places of amusement, and when there, felt 
anything but gratification. One evening atter supper, he was, how- 
ever, prevailed upon to go toa ball. We had not been long in the 
room when, to my utter surprise, be expressed great admiration of a 
young lady who was dancing; and, what sull more amazed us, he 
engaged her to dance. Such an act of apparent levity on his part, 
struck us asa singulanty, which might have been attributed to an 
unusual indulgence at table, had not the contrary been the case, for 
he was remarkably abstenmous. The danee was scarcely over when 
he came to me, and tola me, with a look of deep despondency, that 
his lovely partner was a married woman. The tone of sadness in 
which he addressed me was truly ludicrous. A few minutes after 
he left the ball-room. The strangeness of his conduct led me to 
fear that his mind was not altogether in a sound state; but 1 was 
confirmed in my apprehension when he told me, the following morn- 
ing, that he was convinced he should be marred to the object of bis 
admuration, whose husband was a young and healthy clergyman in 
the neighbourhood. Here matters rested, and we both went abroad, 
We did not meet until three years after, when, to my surprise, I 
found that his prediction had been veritied. The lady's hus 
died from a fall from his horse, and the parties were marned. 
what rendered this circumstance still more strange ts, 
presentiment was experienced by the young lad y, who, on returning 
from the ball, mentioned to her sister, with much emotion, that she 
had danced with a stranger to whom she felt convinced that she was 
destined to be married. The conviction embittered every moment 
of her life, as, despite of her most strenuous endeavours, she could 
not dismiss the stranger from her constant thoughts, reluctantly 
yielding to the hope of seeing him ageit 








that a similar 





OFFICE OF KING'S FIRE-SCREEN. 


Preville, the actor at Pars. and some others, often amused 
themselves with practising on the credulity of Porsinet, the poet 
One dav Preville to tell him that the office of 
king's screen was vacant, and that he had better apply for it Pom- 
sinet inquired what were the dunes of the Thev told him 
that the king did not make use of a screen lke other people, but 
that he had alwavs a very clever man, whose it was to 
piace himself between the king and the fire, wherever the king went, 
to save him the and when 
the king had nothing better to do, or was fatigued by state business, 
who had ot. 


came to him mm haste, 


office 
b ISiIhess 


trouble of moving his sereen; besides, 
he sometimes amused himself by talking to his screen, 
ten, bw this means, an opportunity of speaking intavour of lis friends 
which made this an important and 
ited, im 
him, 


wished to serve ; 


or of those he 
luerative post. Pormsinet, de 
to obtain nt. ** Nothing,” 
to perform the office of screen.’ 
ed at a frasteur's; six of bis frends met: a large 
and during dinner thev kept poor Poinsinet standing before 
xherting him to bear the heat of the fire, which was most 
va all the adv 





ired what he was to do 
“but trv if you are 


nnerorder 


thev told 
A dav was fixed; ‘a 








hre was mnade ; 
the fire- 
place, € 
unmercifully stirred, and poimting out to t 
his office, every one soliciting his interest for some favour, till the 
poor little man. half roasted, declared. with great regret, that he 
despaired of ever being able to fill the office of king's fire screen 


antages of 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


EASTON.—BY MISS ELIZARETH BOGART. 


Or a 


I've looked on many a scene, where Nature's hand 
Has clothed this transient earth in loveliness ; 
But in my sprit’s dreams of tary land, 
Ne’er fancied I a fairer scene than this. 


Oh! LT have gazed from Easton's hills, and felt 
That God had made this world so beaut ful, 

That all should worship Him! whose love thus dwelt 
On creatures, of his gifts insensib| 


t 


The darker passions of the humwa heart 

Are lulled to sleep, annd the wenders wrought 
By the Ommpotent; and works of art, 

With their vain pageantry, sink into nought 








What human mind can comprehend the plan 
OM the vast universe! Or, even here, 

This litle spot, far as the eve can scan, 
Now in the glory of the waning year. 


The autumn tints, ma gnificently gay, 
Have tinged the forest; and each sloping bull, 
In hues of gold and crimson decked, display 


The matchless colouring of Almighty skill 


Between the parted mountains, on each side 
In lofty grandeur, shadowing a vale 
Bright as Ovoca’s, the soft nvers glide, 
And meeting, to each other tell their tale 


Bold is my muse, to touch upon a theme 
Long linked to the immortal poet's song ; 

Yet, by the meeting waters here, 1 dream 
Such things as but to poetry belong 


Sweet scenes of beauty! Well may ye inspire 
My humble efforts; and, were feclings words 
How would I breathe them o'er the speaking lyre, 

And wake to melody its simple chords! 





ston, I love thy recks, and hills, and streame 

‘he great Creator's works! | love to gaze, 

When the bright sun spreads out bis glonous beams 
Or the pale moon sheds forth her milder rays 








At morn, at eve, or at the twilight hour, 
When rainbow hues pass oer the changefal sky 
Or when red lightnngs flash, or storm-clouds lower, 
Or glittering stars look from their throne on high 


All times, all seasons, beautiful thou art! 
In spring's green mantle robed, or gaily clad 
In summer-flowers, which yield, as they depart, 


To Autumn's sple ndid livery bright though sad 


I know thee not in winter, when the m ght 
Of the strong winds thy gentle rivers swell, 
Or thy dark mountains with deep snows are white 


I may not see thee then—so fare thee well 


CHANCE AND DESIGN, 

Anstippus was shipwrecked on an island, where he and his com 
panions were apprehensive of being destroved by barbarians, er 
torn to pieces by wild beasts. He perceved some geometneal 
figures roughly sketched on the shore. “Let us take courage, my 
friends,” exclaimed he, “for 1 see the vest vilized men! 
The judgment which be formed was instantaneous end certain. He 
never suspected that those figures had been scratehed by the talon 
of the eagle, the paw of the hon, or even by the finger of a savage 
If, however, upon landing on an unknown shore, instend of a few 
figures roughly sketched on the sand, we were to find a geometrical 
ireatise, such, for mstance first six books of Euchd, with ail 
the propositions, diagrams and demonstrations, would any one hes: 
tate, for a single moment, to pronounce that this was the work « 
some civilized and intelligent being ? No man capable of exercising 
reason would pronounce it the work of chance. Would a voyager, 


yes of ¢ 


as the 


landing on an uninhabited island, and finding a magnificent and 
splendid city, aderned with palaces, and temples, and towers, 
imagine, because he saw no inhabitants, that the eny had msen up 


there without the operation of an rotellwent agent? No. A native 
of onental clines might prononnece it the work of the genn; but ne 
person would imagine that it had come there without a designing 
cause, a contriving mind 


VouTH, 


How delightful dost thon revel in the full flaw of nature’s boun 
teous stream, swelling to expected perfection! To the present feeling 
of enjoyment and to the unbounded anticipation of future bliss, how 
open is youth ! How full of delight and how beauteous in infaney, 
although, like the early blossom of spring, it feels the chills that ite 
nature is her to. We press the elastick muscle, full and soft, of 
the healthful child, and pass our fingers through the glossy curls, 
and fondly pinch the resy, dimpled cheek, and gaze in the laughing 
eyes, and express with enthusiasm our admiration of the promise 





nature gives of its future perfection— we know not what—but we 
feel and know that we love youth, even in its imbecility \s it ap- 
proaches to and attains maturity, how adnurable, how lovely is 
youth in its pristine purity! Though man may not measure the 


power of God by hus own weakness, he may, and must, lowe youth, 
beanty and purity; and while such love is active in him, he must 
adore bis infinitely good Creator 


DANGERS OF POVERTY. 

A man, oppressed with pecuniary cares and dangers, must be 
next to a miracle, if he have his mind im a@ state fit for intellectual 
labours—to say nothing of the temptations arising from such dis 
tress, to abandon good principles, to suppress useful opimons and 
useful facta — and, m short, to become a disgrace to his kindred and 
an evil for his country, instead of beng an honour to the former 
and a blessing to the latter. To be poor and independent, is very 
nearly an impossibilty. 


PROFUNDITY 


Profundity of thought is generally purchased at the expense of 
versatility. To be very profound, itis necessary that the intellectual 
eve be fixed, for a long tume, on one continuous senes of operations; 
to be versatile, the mind must mnce from subject to subject, and 
brood over none. Profundity plunges to the depths, while versa- 
tility skims the surface, of the sea of speculation ; while the former 
is going down, the latter 1s sporting onward on easy wing. 
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SONGS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED OPERA. 


NUMBER TWO. 


Musnck by Charles E. Horn—Words by George P. Morris. 
1. 
Near the lake where droop'd the willow, 
Long time ago ! 
Where the rock threw back the billow, 
Brighter than snow; 
Dwelt a maid, beloved and cherish'd, 
By high and low ; 
But with autumn’s leaf she perish’d, 
Long time ago! 
it. 
Rock and tree and flowing water, 
Long time ago! 
Bee and bird and blossom taught her 
Love's spell to know! 
While to my fond words she listen'd, 
Murmuring low, 
Tenderly her dove-eyes glisten'd, 
Long time ago ! 
Wm. 
Mingled were our hearts for ever! 
Long time ago! 
Can I now forget her ’—Never !— 
No, lost one, no! 
To her grave these tears are given, 
Ever to flow ; 
She's the star I miss‘d from heaven, 


' 
Long time ago 





ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS, 


AUTHORS AND AUTHORLINGS. 


BY WILLIAM COX 


“Tis strange, the shortest letter that man uses 
Instead of speech, may form a lasting link 
Of ages: to what straits old Time reduces 
Frail man, when paper—evena rag like this— 
Survives himself, his tomb, and ali that’s his! 
And when bis bones are dust, his grave a blank, 
His station. generation, even his nation, 
Become a thing, or nothing, save to rank 
In chronological commemoration ; 
Some dull MS. oblivion tong has sank, 
Or graven stone fouad in a barrack’s station 
In digging the foundation of a closet 
May tern his name up as a rare deposit '” 





Byron 


An author is a strange animal; a vender of words; a retailer of 
ideas; a traflicker in sentiments and sensations ; a dealer in sense 
He 


commences business with less capital than any other man, and his 


and nonsense—in wit and wisdom, or the substitutes therefor. 


returns are generally pretty much what might have been expected 
from his capital. He is the most idle, indolent-looking person in 
creation, yet no slave works harder, or gets less credit for his labour 
But his industry is not perceptible; his stock im trade makes no 
sort of show in the eyesof the world. ‘The merchant bas his ware- 
houses, his bales and lis ships :—the farmer his fields and his barns, 
his horses, his cattle, and his corn ;—the mercer his silks, hts mbands, 
his laces ;—the tailor his superfine and varous-coloured broad- 
cloths ;—the barber, even, his blooming wax imitations of humanity, 
and his blocks covered with locks curled in the most approved fash- 
ion—and all are busily and visibly employed in the management of 
their various materials. But the poor author has not anything where- 
with to make an outward ostentatious display | No warehouses, or 
bales, or ships hashe—(though he sometines takes the liberty of sink- 
ing a vessel or two, and drowning the sailors, when it suits him to be 
pathetick or sublime)—no fields, or corn. or cattle—no silks, or other 
voods—verv little broadcloth, and no blocks save the one he carries 
on his own proper shoulders. His head is his workshop, and the 
generality of people are of opimon that but a slender business can 
be carried on in such a small concern. When he gets hold of the 
raw materia! of a theught, it is there that he heats :t in the fire of 
fancy, and hammers it onthe anvil of judgment into form and shape ; 
itis there that he takes off its original roughness, and polishes it up 
until it shines most resplendently—in his own eyes at least; it is 
there that he constructs and furbishes up his essays, and smooths his 
But be- 
cause his work 13 silent and inward, and not unfrequently carried on 


sonnets, aud sharpens his satires, and points his epigrams 


with his hands 1a his trousers pockets, and his eyes fixed on vacancy, 
he is judged to be a drone, an idler; and people, generally, have no 
more wea of the care, the pai, the anxious and unceasing labour 
going on in his mental manufactory, than a deaf and blind man set 
down in an anchor-smith’s shop, has of the toil, din, and bustle by 
which he is surrounded. And therefore is the author called indo- 
lent, lazy, and much vituperated by sell-satistied busybodies. And 
if he find not « ready vend for his articles, and his garments become 
equivocal—his coat bordering on the shabby, vet still claiming a 
lingering connexion with the genteel, (a rather touching sight when 
rightly thought about), he serves to * point the moral” of some 
purse-proud, pudding-headed, coarse-minded man, who directs the 
attention of his offspring to lim as an instance of the evil effects of 
*serbbling, and such like.” 

Yet has he his privileges and immunities. Shut him ina garret. 
and only pat pen, ink, and paper beside him, and a sudden affluence 


flows in upon him. The most skilful architect constructs not pa- 
laces, castles, and elegant mansions with one-thousandth part the 
skill and rapidity he does, and he furnishes them iu a style which sets 
all upholstery efforts at defiance. How regal are his fan es. Ex- 
pense is never thought of. He lays out grounds, and purchases 
estates, and creates fountains, artificial lakes, lawns, shrubberies, 
conservatories, and so on, in most princely fashion. Should his 
hero or heroine be involved in temporary difficulties, let them not 
despair—he has wealth unbounded at command for their relief. He 
does the most generous actions in the world, without scruple or con- 
sideration, and the money he gives away (in this way) to worthy 
objects of charity, is without count or reckoning Yet is he, him- 
self, frequently in debt for his lodgings! 

Again, if he chooses to get out of temper, he is perfectly diaboli- 
cal, and stabs, poisons, or drowns the most respectable people 
‘without remorse or dread,’ and no man says ill he does. He is 
often engaged in duels which terminate fatally, and yet the police 
interfere not, and juries take no cognizance of the matter. He ab- 
stracts and abducts the most choice and rare specimens of beauty 
and innocence from their fond parents and peaceful homes, uses 
them villanously, abandons them to the tender mercies of the world, 
and is yet (though his is not an uncommon case) received smilingly 
into society! In short, when he is ina morbid, bad humour—often 
the consequence of feeding carniverously without due exercise—he 
is in the habit of committing the most unheard-of cruelties, and 
would seem to be exempt from all ties and obligations—above all 
laws, human and divine—only that his landlady occasionally brings 
him to a sense of his moral obligations and legal responsibilities, by 
primming her mouth, shaking her head, and saying unto him— 


“Seven weeks due come Monday, Mr. M '* and his washer- 





woman in presenting her bill, insinuates that soap costs money, and 
shirts cannot be washed without it! 

But to leave sporting with the subject, an author (using the 
term in its highest sense) 1s, in sober truth, the noblest of human 
beings—above all other created animals. Yet is hea paradox. Hum- 
ble, yet proud; poor, yet affluent; without lordship or dignities, yet 
above all dignities and lordship ;—weak, yet stronger than armies, 
without apparent sway or power, yet feeling that it ts his mind and 
the mind of his brethren, that rule the world ;—quiet and vegeta- 
tive, yet, either directly or indirectly, sowing the seeds of mighty 
change. Coleridge has said that he could not form a more august 
conception than that of Milton, old, poor, blind, persecuted, and com- 
posing his * Paradise Lost.’ And itis Milton and other gifted 
beings, who have made earth what it is—who have diffused the ele- 
ments of thought, and scattered imperishable images of beauty 
throughout the universe 
sent on earth by the Great Author of all, to give man a clearer per- 
ception of the spirituality of his nature, and to hint to him what 


It is those choice spirits who have been 


high glory may be his, if in this his probationary state, he shakes off 
the clogs of worldliness, and wallows notin the slough of sensuality, 
but ** taking heed unto the thing that is right,” and ever keeping in 
view lus high destiny, he preserves pure and undimmed the divine 
ray within him. Authors, in this lofty sense, are the * salt of the 
earth wherewith it is seasoned.” 

thor- 


But we would descend to lower ground. It is rather of 


lings we would speak. Fellows 
“In foolseap uniform, turn’d up with ink "— 

and very clever, amusing fellows too, in their way (or in their own 
opinion), but who are “of the earth earthy,” and nineteen-twen- 
tieths of whose sayings and doings, after serving their turn, will pass 
away and be forgotten like unto the * unwritten” or unprinted say- 
ings and doings of other men. These are the people on whom maga- 
zines, reviews, newspapers, and all the genus ephemera depend for 
their ephemeral existence. They delight in tales, essays, (moral and 
amusing), short poems, sketches, criticiems, et cetera, occasionally 
write a play,and trequently a novel, and though very deficient and in- 
efficient folks as compared with the standards of excellence, are by no 
ineans to be sneezed at by people with opaque heads, and simply heavy 
purses to recommend them. They sometimes evince glimpses of a 
tiner spirit—of a higher nature—than what animates the mere money- 
making mass, and not unfrequently acquire small fames—local noto- 
neties. But then there is such a number of them that they can- 
not all become immortal without great inconvenience ; and so, after 
they have shone in small resplendency for some short time, as the 
star of weekly, monthly, or quarterly journal, it is very properly or- 
dained that “their lamp should be put out in obscure darkness,” in 
order to make reom for their very numerous successors, all rushing 
on, eager for print, praise, and pence. 

Print and praise! glorious and soul-stirring stimulants ; how many 
youth do ye lure into the path of prose and the intricacies of poetry, 
and keep him there until, the charms of print and praise gone by, pence 
has to be called in at last, as the sober but more substantial recom- 
pense for exertion, and he!d out in perspective as the inducement 
to string together rhymes by the vard and sentamentalisms by the 
sheet 

| Tusing his first magazine article, and his fiftieth. In whata state 
| of preternatural excitement is the juvenile after despatching his 


Ob, very different is the authorling's feeling between pe- 


| maiden effort to the publisher! He is feverish—cannot sleep 
| o"nights, and his parents become anxious about their “ dear boy.’ 
He devours the 

“contents "—a faint sickness comes over him—it is not there ! 
| Death and despair! He flies to “the answer to correspondents, 
| and (oh, bliss ') it is promised! Very wearily does the next week 
!or month creep ever. What a situation is his! <A bride's is no- 
thing to it! just upon the verge of authorship and yet notan author! 
At last out it comes. He is in print—actually in print! All mys- 


| At length the long-looked for number is published. 


terious hints are solved—all doubts are dissipated, and he stands 








revealed to his admiring relatives as the author of the essay on “‘ The 
Pursuit of Happiness,” or some other moral novelty. And great is 
his secret satisfaction as he peruses and reperuses his virgin fancies 
much ts he struck with the truth of the truisms and the undeniable. 
ness of what cannot be denied. ** Wealth (he reads) does not aj. 
ways confer happiness ; and the poor peasant on his bed of straw, 
slumbers, perchance, more senndly than the proud monarch on his 
couch of down!" He has seen this, or something like this before, 
perhaps, but its truth and beauty never struck him half so forcibly 
At length, 


satiated with self-approval, he goes in sincerity-hunting among his 


as it now does when incorporated in his own essay 


friends—that is, he persecutes them for their * sincere opinion’ 
his * trifling article.’ Of course the friends, in order to be quit of 
the adolescent bore, commend the thing mightily, and he ts a ruined 
youth 

But these feelings pass away. Sometimes, indeed, the vain, 
foolish young authorling merely alters to the vain, foolish old ay. 
thorling ; but, generally, he gets more sense—writes better, and 
thinks less about it, and now and then receives some trifling cred 
spontaneously. But this, also, he perceives is “altogether vanity.’ 
He becomes easy and indifferent; he cares not to read anything he 
writes after he has once got the manuscript out of his sight ; hy 
wants not again to look upon the jocularity that costs him so much 
If his cru. 


dities do meet his eye in print, he perceives at once a thousand im. 


trouble, or the sentiment he was so long seeking after 


perfections His taste has outgrown his other faculties; he has 
become fastidious ; he perceives what they are and knows what they 
ought to be, and becomes sensible that “if to do, were as easy as 
to know what were good to be done,”’ he would be a much cleverer 
fellow than he ts 


only thing that particularly mterests Lim about his articles are their 


He cannot come upto his own standard. The 
length, for so many sheets signify so many dollars. His intellect 
goes by measurement 

Your authorling is generally poor. When he gets hold of a good 
subject, he says unto himself, ‘that is worth so and so,” but he is 


much given to over-estimating. He ts an tnjudicious being—simple 





and sanguine—and no great hand at figures. He invariably * reck- 
ous his chickens before they are hatched,” and always reckons two 
chickens to every egg; so that when his thoughts, feelings, fancies 
and reflections come to be turned into current com, he commonly 
finds himself considerably on the wrong side of his calculation 

My Lord Foppington is of opimion that it is much better fora 
man ‘to amuse himself with the sprouts of his own imagination, 
than to be beholden to other people.’ This is a very ingenious and 
pleasant idea of hus lordship’s, but different men (profound discovery’) 
have different tastes. Many, doubtless, tired of their own thoughts, 
(or at least of arranging them methodically for the use of otter 
people,) find it much more agreeabie to entertain themselves with 
the product of another's mind, than to ransack their own. It is al! 
the pleasure without any of the toil—the honey without the worm- 
wood. If aman wishes to enjoy his idealities, let him take a walk 
in the fields on a fine day, or share his quips and quiddities fresh as 
they arise in conversation with understanding friends. These are 
your traly luxurious ways of using a spontaneous flow of images 
and if a man be very much beset by *thick-coming fancies which 
keep him from his rest,” he may pleasantly relieve himself by a pa 
perona pet subject. But to sit and look into the fire for thoughts, 
and walk the room for ideas, and after you get hold of them, examine 
them and put them into shape and order for the amusement of other 
people, this ?s a bore ‘nnutterabie, which the authorling only « 
properly understand—a thankless, and what is worse, very often a 
thriftless labour 

But (exclaims some one) never were great exploits pertormed, 6 
immortal fame won, by thinking and reasoning after this fushi 
Pooh! when a man finds he has it not in him to perform great ex 
ploits, what is the use of bothering hunself (if he can help it) wit 
a number of httle inefficacious attempts. And as for immortal fame 
itis forthe few—authorlings are the many Authorlings, at least 
those whose vanity has not choked their common sense, know we. 
that, however successful they may chance to be in acquiring note- 
riety and tolerably pleasant distinction, know also that 


their **day and generation ; 


it is Dul lor 
"—that they must, in turn, go to * tie 
oblivious cooks” along with their precursors of antiquity, and if thes 
be sensible people, they will not eat the worse dinner on that ac 
count. Where be now the authorlings of Thebes and Palmyra 
* Fret not thyself, vain man.” 

It is sufficient for such an order of beings, if they have amused 
or instructed ina moderate degree, and have not abused the gilts 
such as they were, it had pleased heaven to assign unto their kee} 


Ing 


g Yet there be those of them, (the smallest, generally, of the 
tribe.) who, vain of their modicam of talent, become msolent, cot 
ceited, pretensious, flatulent, puffed-up, being (as Eliphaz the Te- 
monite says.) ‘filled with the east wind,”’ and who are, moreover 
waspish, intolerant, slanderous, boiling over with small wrath and 
unregarded fury 

We have all heard of a tempest in a te a-cup—a puddle ina storm 
Go to, then 

Let such well consider their own littleness—the smal! conse- 
quence of their “ hate,”’ and ** scorn,” and so on, and the inconsid- 
erable quantity of attention of necessity paid to their furious fulmi- 
nations and most potent indignation, and they will, perhaps, refrain 
from annoying the world with penny-trumpet thunder 

Let them consider the end of all things—what they are, and what 
they will be. 

If ever, in a happy moment, the authorling effects anything likely 
to be remembered, let him recollect it will be because it has the 
salt of goodness and good-nature in it ; for though the perverse 
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ae 


nature of the individual man sometimes leads him, for a time, to 
prefer the weed to the flower, yet men, collectively, tread what is 
paneful and noxious under foot, and seek only to preserve what is 
pure and of pleasant savour. Where is now all the conceit, fury, 
pate, bitterness, intolerance, obscenity and other filth voided in past 
generations * Pretty well all sunk in Avernus. Man, though an 
inheriter of sin, has a principle of goodness in him stronger still, 
which will, doubtless, ultimately prevail. It is only the demon that 
exclaims—** Evil, be thou my good.” 

Authorlings have not a very extensive power, certainly, either for 
good of evil, being of the fungus family, but it rests with each one 
of them, whether he chooses to be considered a mushroom ora 


toadstool. He may as well be a mushroom. 








FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


NUMBER TWO. 

London, September 20, 183s 

Sirn—The countess of Harrington, the once notorious actress Miss 
Foote, 1s another distinguished specimen, and figures conspicuously 
among the Blessingtonian set. I believe the earl of Harrington is 
ndebted to Madame Vestris, alias Mrs. Mathews, for the introduc- 
non to the lady who brought such lasting honours to the noble house 
of Stanhope : and after conquering his lordship's heart, the memory 
of the new-baked countess faded so extraordinarily, that she quite 
forgot her patroness, and never spoke to or recognised madame 
afterward. Singular how convenient memory is occasionally. Soon 
after the great event of being metamorphosed into one of the aristo- 
eracy. the countess dashed about London in a carriage and four 
et-black horses, with white rosettes stuck in their bridles; mounted 
postillions in green silk jackets with rose-coloured sleeves, velvet 
caps and gold tassels ; a dark, handsome boy, dressed in the Greek 
costume, performed the office of footman, riding behind the carriage, 
leaning back with an air of consequence befitung his great station 
Everything was so fine and attractive, that the little ragged boys 
rushed helter-skelter after the display, bawling out at the pitch of 
and although not the pre- 


their voices, ** The queen! the queen 
sent youthful pretty queen, yet, no doubt, it was most gratifying to 
the ambition of the countess, to be mistaken by the publick for a 
queen. I have not heard of her ladyship'’s receiving any invitation 
to attend the parties at Buckingham Palace, but perhaps laudable 
modesty precludes the announcement of visiting her majestv. Two 
daughters, born previous to their mamma's umon with the earl, live 
They 


correspond with the countess, but do not very often have affection- 


in retirement upon a liberal allowance from Lord Segrave 


ate remembrances from the earl of Harrington ; his lordship persuades 
humself that they have no /egitimate claim upon him 

Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer loves to see his name in 
print, and as he chooses to figure before the publick a lion, and min- 
gle with the “ objectionables,” here is a place for him. Pelham ts 
almost a gentleman, but conceit is a conspicuous part of lise ompost- 
ion. He is delighted to talk of himself, to look at himselt, to think 
of himself, and to lav the flattering unction to his vanity that the 
world reaponds to his feelings. It pleases hum to see an engraving 
faverv handsome, charming, fascinating young man stuck up im 


ee Fy ret Me-Nots,” 


with flourishing letters 


* Offerings 


rint-shons, mserted in ** 4 s 
ip," Love! 
nder the portrait, ** The Pelham, England and the Eng- 
etc., but as m ich resemblin g Mrs Trollope 


f Friendship,” ** Flowers of ness,” 





sh, Rienzi,’ ete. ete 


He wishes all the world to know that he gained the chan- 


as Lytton 
's prize-medal at Cambridge, therefore I will mention here that 





e did, and great praise is due to him for his exertions at college 


it there 1s no occasian for so much noise and bt stle about him 


People adimit universally that Bulwer is a man of superiour acquire- 
Treat sins to trumpet his own 





ments, and if he did not take 


fame, they would far more appreciate them fhe smiles and com- 
his weak pomt, which 


pliments of the ** objectionatles” are balsam 
Self 


{ have their faults 





accounts for his associating with them. A 


vous one 





onceit is Bulwer’s cons; 


Little Frazer, of magazine notoriety, puffs his diminutive person, 


4 


—- 
and with the rs to 1OOK a 


assistance of high-heeled boots, endcave 


aige man of consequence as he pavs a morning visit fo the countess 
{ Blessington. With thunders at the doer, 
iwersally knock loud.) and inquires with editorial trown, “af 


' 
mportance he (small 





‘ 


» tall porter stoo;s as he answers to 





vet ladyship’s at home '” 
the creat consolation of the little fellow, * that the countess can re- 
ceive him!’ Away he nimbly trots to the presence of the great 
poetess, complains of his subseribers falling off, begs a contribution, 
declares if he is ever thrashed again, kicked or snubbed, that the 
British lion will be roused within his breast, and most unquestion- 
ably, that he will not put up with such stoking proots of persor al 
ammosity. Never again will he allow a man to horse whip him with 
impunity 
ermis, than allow the name of * Frazer” to be disgraced; and the 





He would prefer bringing fifty actions of assault, rz et 


next occasion anybody inflicts a chastisement upon him, it ts not 
certain that he will refrain from indicting them at the sessions; so 
beware, ye men of ardent temperament, of Frazer's threats. Keep 
vour hands in your pockets when you pass his shop, even if he has 
indulged in a small attack upon your fair fame Do not flog him 
any more ; he has had quite sufficient, so consider him as insigm- 
ficant as the rhinoceros would a moscheto. Poor litle Frazer is 
almost to be pitied. His magazine is melting, or rather its sup- 
porters ; and, together with horsewhippings, his condition is anything 
t enviable. He has my sincere commiseration 


Haynes Bayly is a good sort of fellow, but tacks himself much 
too close to the * objectionables,” and consequently must take his 
place among the rest. His productions are not sufficiently blazing 
to set your North River on fire, or even the Thames, but they have 
been received with pleasure by the publick, and altogether, Bayly 
may be considered a successful and a beautiful writer. Some of his 
Olympick farces, however, writen expressly for certain actors and 
actresses, it would have been better for his fame, had thev been 
stuck under a tea-kettle to accelerate its boiling, than inflicted upon 
a truly patient pablick’s attention. However, the sum of ten pounds 
is an otyect to Haynes Bayly ; which may be taken as an apology for 
the mediocre productions. I should suggest his not thinking too much 
of * my friend, the countess,” or ** my intimate acquaintance with the 
count.” I * dare-say” he will not find himself a loser by the hint 
Adieu, Bayly 

Theodore Hooke, editor of the “ New Monthly Magazine, and 
Humorist,”’ is the great nothing among the objectionable nobodys 
He is the channel for conveying the productions of these meteors, 
these literary planets, as he advertises them, * distinguished for 
On! Hookey ' Where- 
fore ' But, | 


beg your pardon, Mr. Theodore, vou are paid fori, and there is every 


the:rr eminent and screntifick attainments.’ 
Why make thyself a pander to such sheer humbug! 
allowance to be made when a man receives weighty — nsideration 
for his dirty acts. Yes, ves. I] admit even your title as editor, is 
sufficient excuse for the puffs and sweetenings these poets and pain- 
ters receive at vour hands. Master Colburne will have it so; and, 
like an obedient ass, vou follow the track, bear the load, and re 
ceive the cudgellings without a bray or kick. Stull go on, Theodore ; 
use is second nature, and presently you will find even your custom- 
ary abuses pleasant and indispensable 

To enumerate the small-fry in the rear of these lions, would be 
an endless task. I, consequently, leave them in their glory, as any 
notice also might give them an Importance anything but comeiding 
withmy wishes orimtentions. These mentioned are the * Jim Crows” 
of London, they “ wheel about and turn about,” strut and make fools 
of themselves. They imagine the publick gaze is that of profound 
admiration, when it is of surprise and astonishment that people pos- 
sessing such consummate inpudeace ean exist ; that, like the toad 
who endeavoured to swell as large as an ox they do not burst with 
inflated vanity 

In alluding to birth, I wish distinctly to be understood, that 
We 
possess no control over it, and that which we have no power over, 
But, sir 


the origin of any one, In my opinion, cannot be a disgrace 


I trust, we are not answerable for either here or hereafter 
when people presume to be that which they are not when they as- 
sume titles gained by misconduct ; when they profess to have the 
right of precedence, homage and distinction, it is for us who are ex- 
pected to bow our diminished heads, to inquire the foundation and 
origin of theirclaim. If they are entitled to the reward of aristocratick 
honours, as an Englishman, I feel great pleasure in 
If they are not, I consider it 


dmitting the 


right to the full enjoyinent of them 
my duty to expose their bare-faced audacity and presumption, and 
not to allow a nation so closely alliedto England as America ts, to be- 
lieve our first circles of society ave composed of any individuals who 
should be avoided by the virtuous, and by those proud of a good 


name and character Veriras 





POPULAR LEGENDS. 


THE TREASURE-FINDER OF MARSEILLES. 


Tuk evil consequences of a superstitions behef im the supernat 
ural, have been, im modern times, shown up to mankind in many 
lwhts. The following story, however, seems to us to place the 
sulyect in a somewhat novel point of view, and to show how widely 
and grossly justice might be perverted, in discussions relative to 
atiuirs of every kind. when its ministers were biassed by superst: 
tious prejudices 

Honore Mirabel, a voung peasant of Pertuys, a small country 
district in the neighbourhood of Marseilles, came (ir. the year 1726) 
before the judicial authorities of the city mentioned, and demanded 
justice for an injury that had been done to him. On being asked 
to nurrate the particular grounds of his complaint, he did so to the 
ollowing effect. —[The reader is to regard this as in the main a 
grave information laid before grave yodyes, though we preserve in 
part, for his amusement, the uonical style which the French writer 








employs in giving his report of the peasant’s deposition. }—Honore 
Mirabel stated, that he chanced, one might in May, about eleven 
o'clock, ta be lying under an almond-tree, near the farm-house 
where he was resident as a servant From the spot where he lay, 
be saw, bv the light of the moon, the figure of a man at the upper 
window ef a neighbouring cottage, which was not five or six steps 
from him. ‘This cottage was inhab.ted by a woman, and the sight 
of a man in that place surprised Mirabel. He thought himself ne- 
cessitated to ask the man what he did there; bet to all questions of 
this kind the figure gave as Litle reply as the statue of St. Peter on 
a holiday when his nealth is drunk The obstinate silence of the 
man piqued Mirabel, with a Quixotish desire to redress wrongs, be 
resolved to penetrate the »nystery The door leading to the cottage 
was open, he entere d, and mounted some ste ps leading to the spot 
where he had seen the figure, hut the figure was to be seen no more! 
The peasant then began to think he had seena spectre, a phantom, 
an apparition, or whatever you may choose to call it When this 
idea struck him, he got mightily afraid, and descended the steps, 
taking fuur of them at every bound. after which he made for a well 
viemity, in order to draw p some water, ior lear isa sad 


rst. While he was drinking, he } 





mm th 





exciter of g heard behind him a 
broken voice—such a vorce as all your apparitional gentry are said 
to have, of a hind by no means musical—saying, * Murabel, there 
is a treasure buried here: thow hast but to dig for it, and it will be 
thine: all that thou hast to do in return, is to cause some masses 
to be said for my soul.” This language discovered to the peasant 


that the apparition was a poor suffering Catholick soul in want o 








prayers. He also saw a stone drop close by him, and concluded 
that t was intended to mark the spot where he was to dig 

The mind of Mirabel could not sustain alone the weight of so 
much good fortune. Before doing anything further, he went to a 
neighbouring farm, and communicated the whole atlair to a servant 
named Bernard, and to the mistress (Magdeleine Caillot) whom Ber- 
nard served. These three, at tive o'clock in the ensuing morning, 
went to the spot to dig for the treasure. Scarcely had they broken 
the earth, when they found a packet of dirty linen, on striking which 
with the pick-axe, they heard something tinkle They were great- 
ly overjoved at this, bat did not dare to touch the packet with their 
hands, tor fear of catching from it some infectious disease, of which 
the late owner might have died. By breaking an almond branch, 
however, they managed to lift the parcel, and to swing it privately— 
keeping it all the while ata goodly distance trom their persons—to 
Mirabel's place of abode. Here they furmgated 1, or rather sprink- 
led it with wine (for want of vinegar), and then took courage to 
What a glorious sight met their eves! More than a thou- 
Portuguese comage Mirabel's eves 


open it 
sand large gold 
were euraptured ; he thought to himself that for the rest of hes life 
he had nothing to do but to eat, drink, and be merry How he got 
rid of Bernard and the dame who had been present at the discovery, 
He did get rid of them, seemingly, however, and 
And now his only thought was, how to 


pieces, of 


does not appear 
had all lett to himself 
keep it secure, how to keep it from robbers and all intromittents of 
the kind 

In prosecution of this object, Mirabel went, (to continue his own 
statement) toa store heepe rot Marseilles, named \uquier, and asked 
his counsel as to the dispusal of the treasure \uquier immediate- 
lv formed the desire of tricking Morabel out of the gold. To effect 
this, the store-keeper frightened the peasant, by telling him that all 
d by the king's officers, of they could 
get a sight and ahold of a Mirabcl, theretore, 
his bot Auqurer lent him went with 
where to gain his confidence, and took other wavs of eflecting the 
Auquier also showed to Muirabel his own money, 
basket, m order 





the gold would bx 
did now dare to use 
hom every 


treasure, money, 


desired object 
consisting of gold and silver preces kept in an osiey 


to induce a reciprocal act on the peasant’s par At last Moirabe! 
was induced to give over his gold to the custody of Au juler It 


was put (on the sixth of September, 1726) te the store-keeper's 


hands in two bags, one of whoch was tied by a cold-coloured riband 





Auquer gave (Murabel averred) a receipt for the gold in these terms 
* Lacknowledge myself to owe to Honoré Mir. bel the sum of twen-. 
ty thousand livres, which | promise to return to hom at his option, de 
At Marseihle s,twen 
Some few days after 


duc ting the sum of forty livres due by him tome 
ty-seventh Septe mber, 1726. —Signed Ar quier aad 
this transaction, Morabel, in passing along the tighway, was attacked 
by aman of great strength and bulk, who struck the peasant a blow 
with a sword, and merced his vest and shirt Mirabel became sus 
picious that Auquwer was the author or mestigator of this assault, and 
demanded back the treasure, or the payment of the obligation Au. 
in short, dened all knowl 





quier dente d the receipt of the gold 
of the aflay. 

Such is the substance of the deposit on made by Honoré Morabel 
before the ernminal authorities, or heatenant-criminal, as the publick 
The peasant demanded justice 
against Auquer, whe had cheated him out of his money Will 
be belreved, that only a hundred years ago this rndiculous story of 


prosecutor ts called, of Marseilles 


an apparition and a found treasure was listened to by the yndge with 


the greatest gravity, and that steps were momediately taken for an 
Inquiry inte the case, with as much seriousness as tf Mirabel had 
been s nog for the recovery ot a property, wineh had desc ended to 
him regularly from tos ancestors! This part 


at once to be set down as possible and probable, and the pot mito 


of the story seemed 


which inquiry was really first made, was the existence or not of the 
gold in Auquier’s hands. The house and premises of the store 
keeper were examined. No gold, either in coms or otherwise, was 
found there ; but two things were found, which we to be 
evidences of Mirabel's veracity ; one of these arty 

basket, such as Mirabel deposed Auquier to have k 

in; and the other article was a vold-colonred riband 
mouth of one of h 


thought 


‘s Was All O8eT 
this own gold 
such 9s Mira 
bel asserted to have been about the bays of go 

When Auquier himself was interrogated, he stated that he had 
known Mirabel since the previous month of May, that he bad twiee 


fonee in tis Own house, and onee at an inn) eaten with the peasant 
and had lent hun two crowns, and that Murabel had declared him 
selt the finder of a treasure, whieh he proposed to put into his (A 
rurer's) hands for safety, upon the securty of a resular oblica 

tw tore a notary But all that Moirabel had asserted rewarding the 
actual! delivery of the treasure and other circums'ance Auquier ce 


red to be utterly and entirely false 





e 

Soch were the results of the first investigations The oster basket 
and the gold-coloured riband, as well as the admission of a proposal, 
at least, to lodge a treasure with him, were held bw the midge in the 
matter as strong testimonies agomet Auquwer, who was taken inte 


Witnesses were then examined relative to the stery of 
Magdeleine Caillot, the woman whom Mira 


nse] 


custody 
the treasure finding 
bel aseerted tu have been present with the man Bernard and hh 


at the time, was brought forward, and correberated (he peasant’* sto 


rv She said she had seen Mirabel dig, and find the linen packet 

that she had sren one. at least, of the gold pieces wait; and she 
identiiied the gold-colored mband thet had been toand at Auqmer's 
as one which Mirabel had shown her. The woma i~u said that 
Mirabel had shown ber a cut in his west and shirt. and told her that 
he had been attacked Several other pomts in the peasants story 
were confirmed by Macdeleme Caillot, bat they were all got on 


particularnised 
ol, de 


hearsay from himself, with the exception of those 
Another witness on Mirabel’s part, by name Gaspard D 
posed, that onthe sixth of Nepte mber he had met Morabe!, and, from 


had seen the 








a little distance, (being desired by the peasant to wait 
latter deliver a packet to aman, who handed him a bit of 


Deleuil forther stated, that, on berg porned again by Mora 


“per in 
retorn 
bel, the latter told hom that the person who had received the packet 
was Anquier, and that it contamed a treasure ( Mirabe! 
A thord wiiness dey osed to having heard the 
abel, and also to 


hy he 
which he 


had recently found 
and apparition story at the time from Mir 





treasure 
having ®een one of it eces of gold contained im a bag wh 
fullot them The same witness further deposed to having reproach 
ed Avguier for his treacuery to Mirabel, on which the store keeper 
grew pale as death, and desired the witness not “to speak so loud.” 
Mirabel further presented in evidence the obligation already men 
tioned. It appeared either to be an mation or a disguisal of Au 
quier's handwriting Murabel affirmed it to have been purposely 
disguised by the accused 

These were the chief depositions made before the chief judge at 


cn was 
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Marseilles, and they appeared to that functionary so strongly to prove | 


the guilt of Auquier, that that unfortunate person, who unflinchingly 
inaintained his entire innocence, was sentenced to the torture, in 
order that a confession might be extracted from him. Happily, be- 
fore this decree could be executed, an appeal was made by Au- 
quier to the local court, called the Parliament of Aix, a town at no 
great distance from Marseilles. Here the cause was again heard, 
counsel appearing for both parties. The Parliament of Aix, after 
listening to serious and long arguments, directed that Bernard, ove 
of the original treasure-finders, should be summoned to appear and 
give evidence, It seems unintelligible why this man was not called 
at the very outset; but, indeed, the wise judge of Marseilles seems 
to have taken that part of the story almost for granted 

By the summoning of the man Bernard, the first clue was given 
to the unravelling of this strange affair, and the life and honour of 
an innocent man were saved. Bernard deposed before the Parlia- 
meut of Aix, that Mirabel on a certain day came and told him 
of an apparition having pointed out a treasure im the earth; that 
they went out to dig for it, but saw nothing ; that Mirabel, however, 
versuaded him to yo a second ume, (along with Magdeleine Cail- 
ot) and assist im digging for the treasure, which digging proved a 
foolery again, nerther linen nor anything else beng seen.” Bernard, 
mereover, stated that Mirabel bad shown him a paper which had 
cost a crown in drawing up. On the billet purporting to be an ob- 
ligation from Auquier to Mirabel for twenty thousand livres, being 
shown to Bernard, the latter declared it to be the same as that 
which Mirabel had shown to him as having cost a crown. 

Here was a new light thrown on the treasure-finding and the trea- 
sure-finder, and in a short time other circumstances were discover- 
ed, which show this to have been a most skilfully planned deception, 
and one rendered the more wonderful, from the seeming simplicity 
of its author, who was but a plain unlettered peasant. After Ber- 
nard had made his deposition, Magdeleine Caillot came forward, 
and confessed that she had never seen any treasure or gold found 
by Mirabel, and that she had affirmed the contrary solely at his 
pressing entreaties. Auquier also, having had time to consider, 
procured proof that on the day when Mirabel affirmed him to have 
received the bags of money he was eight leagues distant from the 
spot. The billet, also, or obligation, seemingly from Auquier to 
Mirabel, was distinctly shown to have been forged. Other evidence, 
which it is needless to recapitulate, tinally brought it plainly to view, 
that corruption of witnesses, forgery of handwriting, skilful selec- 
tion of time and place, and, in short, every possible means of decep- 
tion, had been provided and prepared by Mirabel for the success of 
this scheme. On becoming satisfied of this, the parliament fully 
acquitted Auquier, sentenced Magdeleme Caillot to pay 4 fine, and 
doomed Mirabel to the galleys (or hulks, as they are named in Eng- 
lan¢) for life. As he still persisted, however, in asserting the truth 
of his whole story, he was sentenced to undergo the torture before 
going to the galleys. ‘The torture changed his tone. He confessed 
the whole to be a deception, and declared the idea to have occurred 
to hun asa means of exciting notice, and relieving him from the 
hard labour to which his situation in life subjected him. But the 
conversion of his deception to the purpose of injuring Auquier, Mi- 
rabel declared to have been the suggestion of another person, a man 
named Barthelemy, who had suvorned the witness Veleuil and 
others to carry out the plot 

Barthelemy, a man known to be the bitter enemy of Auquier, 
was inmediately arrested, and the charge brought clearly home to 
him. He was sentenced, like Mirabel, to the galleys for life, while 
Deleuil and another of the most criminal of the perjured witnesses 
were doomed to be hung by the armpits for a time in the publick 
streets—a severe mode of pillorying people long practised in the 
country where these scenes took place. Thus ended the treasure- 
finding of Honore Mirabel, a man who showed talents m conducting 
it, worthy of a better cause. Auquier regained his place in society ; 
but it is lamentable to think what might have been his fate, had the 
Parliament of Aix been guided in their decisions by the same su- 
perstitious prejudices which actuated the supreme judge of Mar- 
seilles. We may really with some cause flatter ourselves that the 
lapse of ene century has made a beneficial change on the world in 
this respect; for, certainly, any man who came forward now-a-days 
to claim restoration of property got after the fashion of Murabel, 
would find some difficulty, i the trst place, in persuading a French 
or English court that he had ever possessed it. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


be BOOK TABLE. 


“ The broad, the bright, the glorious West.”"—Every day are we 
reminded in some way of the magnificent valley beyond the Moun- 
tains. ‘The star of empire is holding westward an undeviating course, 
and the constellations of the arts and literature are already lighting 
up the firmament. Fifty years ago, and for the first time the soil 
of Old Kentucky was turned up by the ploughshare of the Virginian 
emigrant! Look now abroad over that beautiful state and mark 
the contrast. The city of Louisville, then a waste, now rises in ele- 
gance and taste, and is fast becoming a rival of the proudest in our 
land. These remarks suggest themselves on the receipt of the first 
number of “The Louisville Literary Gazette,” recently established 
in that city under the editorial conduct of James B. Marshall and 
Charles B. Jones. 
purely literary in Kentucky. With the single exception of the Louis- 
ville Journal, whose columns from time to time have been decorated 
with brilliant gems from the tiara of the muses, we recollect nothing 
which has yet reached us from that city laying claim to a character 
exclusively literary. And we are pleased to learn from the columns 


of our friend Prentice, that we have received as yet but a foretaste || 


in the “ Gazette” of the good things in anticipation. ‘“ The Wes- 


tern Literary News Letter” is the title of a sheet which is to be is- | 
sued from the office of the Journal in a few weeks, under the edito- | 


rial conduct of Mr. Flagg, who is now superintending the publication 
of a Tour beyond the Mountains,” in this city. We anticipate much 
from the genius of Mr. Prentice, and the far-famed lyre of Amelia 
The only fault we have to find with the * Louisville Literary Ga- 
zette,"’ is the copying of original articles from the New-York Mirror 
without acknowledgment. ‘The number before us has several in- 
stances of this negligence ; for we presume it to be nothing else. 
Willis’s * Letters from under a Bridge” are our own property ex- 
clusively, and, if they be worth borrowing, certainly the source from 
which they emanate is worth naming. We wish the ‘ Literary Ga- 


zette” all imaginable success, and heartily welcome it into the || 


periodical ranks. 


We hail this sheet as the pioneer to periodicals | 


“ The Far West, or a Tour beyond the Mountains,” is the title! 


of an exceedingly interesting work from the — of Edmund Flagg, 
just issued from the press of the Harpers. We make one extract, 
and shall notice this production again next week. 


“Tt was in the year 1811 that the steam-engine commenced its 
giant labours in the Valley of the West, and the first vessel pro- 
pelled by its agency glided along the soft-flowing wave of the beau- 
tiful river. Many events, we are told, united to render this year a 
most remarkable era in the annals of western history. The spring- 
freshet of the rivers buried the whole valley from Pitsburgh to New- 
Orleans in a flood; and when the waters subsided, unparalleled 
sickness and mortality ensued. A mysterious spirit of restlessness 
possessed the denizens of the northern forests, and in myriads they 
migrated toward the south and west. The magniticent comet of the 
year, seeming, indeed, to verify the terrours of superstition, and to 
**shake from its horrid hair pestilence and war,” all that summer 
was beheld blazing along the midnight sky, and shedding its lurid 
twilight over forest and stream; and when the leaves of autumn 
began to rustle to the ground, the whole vast Valley of the Missis- 
sippi rocked and vibrated in earthquake-convulsion ! forests bowed 
their heads; islands disappeared from their sites, and new ones rose , 
immense lakes and hills were formed; the graveyard gave up its 
sheeted and ghastly tenants; huge relicks of the mastodon and me- 
galonyx, which for ages had slumbered in the bosom of the earth, 
were heaved up to the sunlight ; the blue lightning streamed and the 
thunder muttered along the leaden skv, and, amid all the elemental 
war, the mighty current of the ** Father of Waters” for hours rolled 
back its heaped-up floods toward its source! All this was the pro- 
logue to that mighty drama of Change which, from that period to the 
present, has been sweeping over the Western Valley , it was the 
fearful weleome-home to that all-powerful agent which has revolu- 
tionized the character of half a continent; for at that epoch of won- 
ders, and amid them all, the first steamboat was seen descending 
the great rivers, and the awe-struck Indian on the banks beheld the 
Pinelore flying through the troubled waters. ‘The rise and progress 
of the steam-engine is without parallel in the history of modern im- 
provement — Fifty vears ago, and the prophetick declaration of Dar- 
win was pardoned only as the enthusiasin of poetry ; it is now little 
more than a detail of reality : 

* Soon shall thy arm, unconquer'd steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge or drive the rapid car; 
Or on wide-waving Wings expanded bear 
The fying chariot though the fields of air ; 
Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above, 
Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move, 
Or warriour bands alarm the gaping crowd, 
Aud armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud.” 


The steam-engine, second only to the press in power, has in a few 
years anticipated results throughout the new world which centuries, 
in the ordinary course of cause and event, would have failed to pro- 
duce. The dullest forester, even the cold, phlegmatick native of 
the wilderness, gazes upon its display of beautiful mechanism, its 
mayestick march upon its element, and its sublimity of power, with 
astonishment and admiration.” 


“ Royston Gower.”—This is the title of an historical romance of 
the days of King John. The author is Thomas Miller, who has re- 
cently emerged into celebrity from the obscure vocation of a basket- 
maker in one of the manufacturing towns in England. In his pre- 
sent work, Mr. Miller has evidently taken Scott for his model, and he 
has shown himself no backward pupil in the school of historical ro- 
mance. The poetical gems scattered through these volumes are 
quite beautiful and apposite. We would suggest to the American 
publishers, however, that almost every page 1s disfigured by typo- 
graphical errours. 


* Mirtam, a Dramatick Poem.”—A second edition of this beauti- 
ful and well-wrought poem has been published by Messrs. Nichols 
and Co., of Boston. It is a cheering proof of the good taste of our 
“reading community’ when such works as * Miriam” and * Ton” 
are not left neglected upon the shelves of the booksellers. We shall 
take an early opportunity of introducing this work more fully to 
our readers 


“ Vision of Rubeta."—What a waste of good paper, ink and type 
have we here! Four hundred large octavo pages of imbecile, idio- 
tick, and most incomprehensible trash, trom the press of Weeks, 
Jordan and Co., of Boston, printed in a type, which would do credit 
to the best printers of London! And all this with the sole object 
apparently of satirizing our frends, Stone of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, and King of the American! The author defies discovery 
and advises no one to attempt to find him out. The warning is quite 
supererogatory ; for the work will not be remembered a week, ex- 
cept as an extraordinary specimen of beautiful and costly typogra- 
phy. We advise the author, however, to be careful to preserve his 
incognito, for if he were known, it would be the duty of the police 
to provide him with a strait-jacket immediately. 


* The Violet." —A beautiful little annual for children, with this 
title, has been published by Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard. It 
is got up under the superimtendance of Miss Leslie, and contains 
contributions from some of our best writers. ‘The plates are unex- 
ceptionably good. 


“ The Southern Literary Messenger” for November is already 


before us. We subjoin the table of contents. 


Original Papers. 


The Italian Opera. Recollections of distinguished performers in Paris, 
embracing, among the females, Pasta, Sontag, Matibran, Pisarom, Crnti, 
etc.; and of the other sex, Rubini, Galli, Tamburini, Garcia, Zucheili, Ros- 
sini, and Paganini. By a distinguished literary gentleman of Washington city. 

Touching Trees and Tree Topicks ; with appropriate poetical extracts. 
By J. F. Otis. 

Memory. The connexion of several of the states of the mind with Me- 
mory ; observations upon its pleasures, and connexion with some of the 
moral emotions, Addressed to Students. 

Literature of Virginia. The obligations Virginia is under to possess a lite- 
rature of the highest grade ; the means within her reach of impro#ing her 
indigenous literature , and, whether literature will repay the state for the 
time and expense involved in its attainment. To Professor Tucker of the 
University. By B. , 

The Grave in the Forest. From * Southern Passages and Pictures,” a 
volume in preparation by the author of * Atlantis,” ete. 

Notice of an ** Address delivered before the Franklin Literary Society of 
Randolph Macon College, June 1th, 1838, by D. L. Carroll, D. D., President 
of Hampden Sidney College, Virgina.” 

Desultory Speculator. Life—its enjoyments, blessings and realities; with 
illustrative, poetical extracts. Cross Reading—ingenious specimens of the 
seventeenth century. By G. W., Washington city. 

Francis Armine ; a Romance. By a gentieman of Louisville, Kentucky. 
Chapters Vil, VIII, IX, X. (To be continued.) 

Popular Errours. By M. 

A Lecture, delivered before the Richmond Lyceum, on “‘ the present con- 


|. dition of our country, and its probable future destinies; the dangers which 





await us, and the only probable means by which those dangers May be 
avoided.” By James E. Heath, Esq. Originally published in the « Rich 
mond Lyceum Journal.” Revised and corrected by the author for the 
* Messenge:.” > 
Potomack River. Its creeks, streams, and scenery. By E. S , Alex 
dria, D.C. wal 
Lucile. A Novelette. Chapters VII, VIII, IX, X, anc XI By the «, 
thoress of “ The Curse,” etc. (To be conciuded in the December Rumber ) 
* Homeward Bound—A Tale of the Sea; by the author of the * Spy 7+ Red 
Rover,’ etc.” A critical review of this new work. sista. 
Another Review of * Homeward Bound,” with prefatory observations ‘ 
on some of the more obvious characteristicks of good novel-writing sth 
“A Tale of the Huguenots; or the Memorrs of a French Refugee Pay 
—transiated and compiied from the original manuscripts of James Pon: r y 
by one of his descendants.” A critical review of this interesting |yrt 
with extracts, descriptive of the persecutions and sufferings of P 
in the sixteenth century. 


ne, 
€ Work, 
Totestants 


Original Poetry. 


The Land Far Away. By Elora. Philadelphia 

The Curse of the Forsaken. By B. W. II., Camden, South Caroling 

Solitude. By I. N.. Tennessee , 

The Emigrant to Himself. By E. A. 8S. 

Chon-ne-lar, the Creek Maiden who refused to emigrate. 
Thompson, A. M. 

The Grave in the Forest. By the author of * Atalantis,” etc 

Charity. From an old English work. 

God. By C. M. F. Deems. 

Stanzas. By W. 

*Twill Scothe when lam Gone. By G. 

Musick. By E.A.S8. 

To Caroline—written in her album. 





By Henry 


By E.N 





THE FINE ARTS. 


THE APOLLO GALLERY. 


Second Notice. 


Tue portraits of Mr. ALexanper, of Boston, we esteem among 
the best we have seen in New-York in along time. His manner i. 
somewhat like Steuart’s, but there is also a boldness and freedom in 
their effect that reminds us strongly of Racburn. They seem te be 


painted with remarkable solidity, and consequently will stand the 


effect of time without those changes so observable in the works of 


some other artists of eminence. His own portrait in particular, 
should be well studied by our young artists. 


Cuarces B. Kine has also several works that give us a bett 





er 
His * Grandfa. 
ther’s Hobby,” is pleasingly designed, well drawn, and coloured 


opinion of his talents than we before entertained. 


with great beauty. 
Joun B. Wnire, an amateur artist of South Carolina, has an ef. 
The 


subject is one of the most interesting in our revolutionary history, 


fort of great meritin number one hundred and twenty-two 


and is handled by Mr. White in a manner worthy of a professional 
artist. Indeed, we think our amateur artists are by no means prop- 
erly appreciated. If amateur artists frequently withheld the fact that 
their works were executed by amateurs, they would find a wonderful 
difference in publick opinion when pronouncing upon their pictures 
This has been the fact always. Even Sir George Beaumont, the 
prince of English amateurs, with difficulty won a reputation, until 
many of his finest pictures were mistaken for the works of profes- 
sional artists. Why this is so we cannot say, but truly hope the 
taste for the fine arts, which is taking root in this country with such 
astonishing force, will not permit such foolish prejudices to become 
engrafted upon it. 

Mr. F. R. Spencer has several portraits that show a decided im- 
provement over those exhibited on former occasions. 

The Capuchin Chapel, by J. Faurs, is an excellent production ; 
well managed in colougy drawing, and perspective ; but unfortunately 
is a subject so often painted that it becomes stale even in the hands 
of a master. 

Among the miniatures we have fine specimens from J. W. Dooer, 
Miss A. Haut, and Auvan Cuark. And in the department of en- 
graving, Mr. Dick stands deservedly high both in his liming and 
etching 

In sculpture, Mr. Lannerz has an * Alto Relievo” of great chaste- 
And Messrs. Mortimer and Ciev- 
ENGER busts that are very creditable to their taste and talents 


ness, sentiment, and beauty 


There are many other works, particularly several excellent copies 
of old masters, that ought to be studied by our artists for their man- 
agement of light and shades, composition and management of colour, 
and which deserve particular notice at the hands of the eritick, but 
both our time, and the space allotted to us will not permit more ex- 
tended remarks at this moment. We can only say in conclusion, 
that we hope the founder of this gallery will find not only profit but 
praise in the iaudable effort he has here exhibited, to enlarge and 
gratify publick taste in matters connected with the fine arts. x 


THE DRAMA. 


” 


NaTIONAL THEATRE.—* Amilie,” or * The Love Test.”’—As we 
predicted, this masterly composition by Mr. Rooke, has produced 4 
sensation at this theatre. ‘The Overture, which is in the school ot 
Weber and most German composers, Mozart excepted, contains the 
principal motiros of the opera, and is worked up with consummate skill. 
It is varied, sparkling, and admirably contrasted, and forms, as it 
were, an index to the subject of the story. ‘The opening chorases 
introduce the principal tenour, José Speckbacher, (Wilson,) who, 
at the call of his comrade hunters, descends to them and sings @ 
delicious air with obe obligata. ** The bold hunters’ mirth,” his 
charming subject, in E flat, runs into the Tyrolean call, and the first 
melody of “Gather, come gather,” 1s a highly dramatick and el 
fective composition. José, who is deeply enamoured of Amilie, 
(Miss Shirretf,) directs his followers to bear her off from her cottage 
in the valley, and to give him a signal when it is accomplished, by 
firing a rifle. They retire,and Amilie, whois at her mother’s grave, 
enters from the church and sings a short but exquisite prayer, ‘ Rest, 
spirit, rest!" followed by a grand scena. This is one of the gems 


‘scattered with no unsparing hand throughout the opera. The adagvo, 
in E four sharps, mayor, is perfectly thrilling. The words, ‘* Thou 


art gone,” with the response of the wind instruments, cannot be 
too highly appreciated, and a brilliant polonaise forms a happy term 
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. This scena was given by Miss Shirreff with a pathos and 
eect quite startling. Her clear, bell-toned, upper notes, rang out 
ike a trumpet: there is in the middle and lower notes of her voice, 
a slight huskiness, or veiled-tone, which we could wish remedied ; 
nut it only detracts slightly from the general charm of her singing. 
José now re-enters, and encounters Amilie; he rather roughly 
pleads his passion, and speaks his hatred of her * boy-luver,” An- 
jerl Brenner, (Horneastle.) She rejects him; and, at this moment 
soe reflection of her burning cottage is seen, (the hunters having fired 
oT and she is left homeless and an orphan! The next scene imtro- 
duces the second soprano, Lelia, (Mrs. W. Penson,) the hostess of 
the Golden Grapes.” She and her neighbours are preparing for 
;vine-feast, and the arrival of Count Teimer (Seguin.) Her song 
.< a sweet melody, to which she will do more justice when she has 
recovered from the nervous trepidation which evidently overmaster- 
ed her powers on the first production of the piece. The Count’s 
yalet, Gervaise Grenadot, (W. H. Williams.) enters, and, by his 
swaggering gait and pompous utterance, is naturally mistaken by 
whe mob for a great man, who welcome him as the Count, until 
yn introductory symphony @ la nulita:re ushers in the real Simon 
Pure. The moment Mr. Seguin opened his mouth, the correspond- 
ing feature of his auditory assumed the same appearance; one 
yuiversal gape seemed to infect all; such was the astonishment 
yroduced by his magnificent organ ; at the first close in his recita- 
sae the most enthustastick burst of applause assured him he was 
appreciated. This gentleman possesses a pure legitimate and pon- 
jerous bass, of large and even quality; his enunciation ts distinct, 
and his intonation the very perfection of the art. He ts, beyond all 
comparison, the finest singer of his class we have yet heard in Amer- 
ica—indeed, only Lablache, that leviathan basso, can be placed 
above hun. ‘There is no straining for double F's, or S's, or D's— 
they come out full, round, and harmonious. His ara, * My boy- 
hood’s home,” is a composition replete with genius and expression, 
and caused an immense sensation. Amilie here rushes in to claim 
the assistance of her fricnds against the persecutions of José in her 
recent calamity. ‘The Count feels imterested in her appearance, 
not knowing that she 1s the young woman of humble birth, to whom 
his newly recovered and only son 1s attached, and who has promised 
him to absent himself for one vear from Amilie, to test his love ; 
fatthe end of that trme he still retams his affection, the Count 
has determined to withdraw his refusal to their marriage—hence 
the second title of the piece, ** The Love Test." We now come 
to the finale of act first, m the course of which José presents Ami- 
ie a letter purporting to come from Anderl, and containing money 
We have not space to analyze 











for the rebuilding of her cottage 
this composition — It is perfection 
After a supposed lapse of six months, the second act opens in 
acavern, with a distant view of Alpine regions, splendidly painted 
by Bengough. Here José writes a letter to Amie, informing her 
that Anderl is wedded to another. This scena of Wilson ts his 
best effort; the slow and beautiful subject in F, “ Time, time.” is 
replete with grace and expression, and the terminating allegro, * Yes, 
methinks I see her smiling,” is a most delicious, though sunple 
melody. Here Wilson displayed his voice, the essential quality of 
whichis sweetness—full and liquid sweetness—vet very lofty withal 
He has no laboured clap-trap shouting; all 1s culuvated, chaste, 
and energetick, but not of overwhelming power. Hs cadenzas are 
appropriate and highly fimsshed ; im short, he is a first-rate singer 
This song was loudly encored. Anderl, disguiced as a gipsy, 
enters ; and, observing hits rival, plays upon his superstition; and, 
in an elaborate and masterly duet, tells him, with oracular expres- 
sion, that the maid he loves will never be his bide. ‘This duet 
was admirably sustained by the two tenours, Horncastle u-ing his 
best efforts, and Wilson potting them fully to the trial. José calls 
his hunters together, and they sing a sparkling and onginal chorus, 
“To the mountains” We must pass the next three songs, a Tyro- 
lean (encored) by Miss Shirret!—a fine dashing song by Wilson, and 
an elegant movement for the bass (with rvoloncel/o accompan:ment. ) 
sung most expressively by Seguin, tocome tothe finale of the second 
act, which, for grandeur and variety, and truth to nature, we have 
never heard excelled. The concluding movement m F, minor, 
“Corse the trattor,”’ is really sublime. Here Amie, on the re- 
ceipt of Anderl’s supposed letter, vecomes, for a time, distracted, 
and this portion of Miss Sturretf's acting completed her triumph over 
the hearts and feelings of her audience. It approached nearer to 
Malibran than anvthing we have heard 
The opening of the third act (after another lapse of six months 
discovers Anderl im the gardens of his father’s chatean, (to which 
Amilie has been conveved by the Count,) watching the approach of 
his mistress ; and a sweet gipsv chorus of, * Tarry not brothers,” 
relieves the ear by its natural simpleny, from the effect of the pre- 
vious finale. This is iollowed by a most orginal song, * Under 
the tree,” excellently rendered by Horncastle. There is a wild 
character in this, varying alternately between major and mimor, that 
isquite novel. Ander! now sings a stram which Amilie recognises ; 
and, in her following arza, ** T remember,” fully amplifies. ‘This ts 
another gem of the purest water, succeeded by a frio between Wil- 
son, Andrews and Seguin, of a patriotick character—bnght and 
vivacious ; and, only that it occurs late in the opera, wonld have 
eheited more applanse. We now come to the last scene, when, 
the period having expired that was to bring home her lover, Amilie 
determines to wed herself to the cloistered vows of a convent. 
José in vain attempts to carry her off by force ; and, at the moment 
he declares no ** power save Anderl's shall prevent him,” a distant 
march is heard, and the faithful lover, still disguised. rushes in, and 
throwing off his gipsy habit, claims his bride. The father consents, 
the rival yields his claim, and the curtain falls to a joyous burst of 
happiness and delight 
To the orchestra of the National every praise is due, and to the 
tnwearying exertions of Mr. W. Penson, the opera is greatly indebt- 
ed for its success. Miss Shirretf, young, handsome, graceful, and 
artless in her publick capacity, with an unblemished reputation in pri- 
vate life, with a voice deliciously eultivated, and free from all 
extravagance, combined with the highest capabilities as an actress, 
18 a candidate for universal admiration. Of Wilson and Segui 
there can be no difference of opinion; they have fully equalled the 
expectations which their known reputation had raised ; and, to all 
concerned in the production of this admirable work of genius, the 
highest meed of applause is due, not forgetting the worthy manager, 
Mr. James Wallack, who well deserves all the applause and emolu- 
ment he may ever receive at the hands of an American publick. 








Park THEatre —Afier Mr. Power's present engagement, Ves- 
ttis—the fascinating Vestris—and her exceedingly clever husband, 
will return to these boards. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communications of * Eros,” * A. B.* ** Werter,” “ Boz, jr." “ R. X..” 
* Leonor,” * W.,” *T. ¥." “B Amateur,” * Hogarth,” ead 1 
Penseroso,” ere postponed sine die.—" Z." ts mformed that the personal ve 
Serences tn his article are too palpable not to giwe offence — If Longinus’ 
will prove to our satisfaction that the * Vision of Rubeta” was actually writ- 
ten by the ** Gingerbread-man.” we will publish ais critique. We would not 
like, however. to be the means of unjustly affizing @ stigma so derogatory wpon 









sl 





the character of an tnofenswwe individual. —* Civis” must be aware, frat Ars 
polttical terad+ ts totally wnfitted for the Mirror. Our sentiments, however, « 
not differ widely from his own with regard to the abuses complained ¢ tm 


Crncimnats friend, who ts curious upon the subject of aspheitum pavements, os 
informed, that from the specimen which may be seen tn Hireadway, 
beheve it us likely to supersede brick end stone. Tae asphaltum must be awk- 
ward stuff to handle tm time of fire —An errour of @ single word, in our notice 
of the October Knickerbocker, would leed to the tmpresston, (hat new edit 
had presided over the present volume Now, however. as f five ws post 
the editorial responsiinitties of this popular pertedical ave in ine hands of tts 
jownt proprietor and sole editor, L. Gaylord Clark 
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Statue of Byron.—The statue of the author of Childe Harold, by 
the eminent Danish sculptor, Thorwaldsen, has been denied aduis 
sion into Westminster Abbey by the dean of Winchester. ‘The plea 
for retusal ts the infidelity of his lordship’s writings and the open 
immorality of his life. A great deal of unnecessary indignation has 
been expended by the paragraphists upon what they consider the 


We are 


way his refusal to set up the statue of the author of “ Don Juan” 


bigoted conduct of the dean at a loss to perceive in what 


in a religious cathedral, ts inconsistent or bigoted. On the contrary, 
we think t at the dean has manifested a commendable independence 
of character in exercising his privilege to refuse to do religious ho- 
nour to the memory of a man, who did so little honour to religion 
while living. No one will deny, that it would be very absurd to 
erect statues to Voltaire and Tom Paine, and set them up as hon- 
oured examples for the rising generation, im the sacred precincts of 
Westminster Abbey. Were there literary or political considerations 
alone connected with the proposed honour to Byron, we confess that 
the objection raised against him bv the English ecc!esiastick, would 
be obtrusive and impertinent. But under the present circumstances 
of the case, we do not consider the conduct of the dean in any re- 
spect * outrageous” or unjustifiable. In connexion with this sub- 
ject we are reminded of the following spirited observations by a 
contemporary writer :—** An irre ligieus poet,” said Burns, meaning 
an undevotional one, ts a monster.’ An irreligious poet is no poet 
at all. 


it moves, 


The gravitation of poetry is upwards. ‘The poetick wing, if 





ascends. What did even the heathen Greeks—Homer, 





-Eschylus, Sophocles, Pindar!  Sublimely, because born poets ; 
darkly, because born of Adam and unrenewed in Christ ; their spirits 
wandered hke the rushing chanots and winged horses, black and 
white, of their brother poet, Plato, through the universe of deity, 
secking if haply they might find Him ; and as that universe closed 
around the seekers, not with the transparency in which it flowed first 
from His hand, but opaquely, as double-dyed with the transgression 
of its sons, they felt though they could not discern the God beyond, 
and used the gesture thongh ignorant of the language of worshipping 
The blind eagle missed the sun, but soared towards its sphere. Shall 
the blind eagle soar, and the secing eagle peck chaff! Sarelvy, it 
should be the gladness and the gratitude of such as are poets among 
us, thet in turning towards the beautiful, they may behold the true 


face of God.” 


Mr. Van Amburgh s set-to with a tiger —Some of the penny-a- 
liners of London, have got up a story of a furious attack on Mr. Van 
Amburgh, the beast-tamer, at Astley’s Amplutheatre, by one of his 
tigers The writer describes Mr. Van Amburgh as having a regu- 
lar set-to with the tiger, and, after **a long and fearful straggle,” 
giving the brate a bloody nose. It that the affair is 
wholly a fabrication. Mr. Van Amburgh’s hons and tgers are too 
well behaved and discreet to quarrel with him * before folk,” and 


they would refuse to associate with the beast, who would so far for- 


turns out, 


get his cue upon the stage as to indulge in his savage propensities, 
We wish that certain of our actors would show a similar regard for 


the decencies of life. 





Office-seckers in Texas. —The class of loafers known by the name 
of office-seekers, do not seem to be confined to any particular soil or 
climate. They have even penetrated to that land of promise and of 
plenty. Texas, if we may credit the following from the Houston Te- 
legraph :—* We have noticed a number of genteel vegrants lounging 
about the different boarding-houses of this city, who have no osten- 
sible means of gaimng a livelihood, and have for some time past ne- 
glected to pay their board-bill and washerwomen It is said that 
they are waiting to obtain offices under the next administration 


The fine arts in America —Mrs. Jameson, in her new work, 
* confesses herself much 
She 


* Winter Studies and Summer Rambles,’ 
surprised at the advanced state of the arts in this country 
considers our painters not inferiour in taste and talent to those of 


any age or country. 


Sub-marine armour.—This apparatus consists of a figure in the 
shape of a man, cased with iron and india-rubber, into which a per- 
son enters and goes down to the bottom of the water. It is a most 
ingenious improvement on the diving-bell, and promises to be a 


most useful and profitable invention 


New French journal —* La Verité” is the title of a daily paper in 
the French language, published in this city by Messrs. Bethune and 


Grandjean. It appears to be conducted with ability and liberality. | 


The office of publication is in Barclay-street, under the Astor House 


i] 


Wilson, the singer.—The following remarks from the London 
Spectator, a journal “ unused to the puffing mood,” will alford a 






just idea of the estimation in which the admirable teno iWesinger now 





performing at the National T 





watre is held:—* Wilson ts unques- 


tionably the best tenour singer that ever crossed the Atlantick, and 





will be as great an acquisition to our American brethren as he will 


’ ‘ ’ é' 
be a loss to ourselves. How, in its present impoverished state, the 


EL wl sh musical Stage is to get on without bim, we are at a loss to 


imagine. Braham, since he has almost entirely withdrawn himself 


trom the boards, must now be spoken of mm the past tense; and 


Wilson, though not even approaching the position of that great 


artist, has for some vears been the only English vocalixt worthy to 


be his substitute and his successor In some respects, indec d, 
Wilson may be con pared, without disadvantage, to any tenour-singer 
we have ever heard The quality of his voice can hardly bes r- 


passed. It as full, rich, powerful, and sweet; smooth and equal 


throughout the whole extent of its large compass, and able, without 


the smallest cifort, to answer anv demand that may be made 


its strength and volume Mr. Wilson, too, is a good musician ; 


and his education is perceptible not only in the skilful management 


ot lus beautiful organ, but im the purity of his style He has, with 


great yodgment, avowed any imitation ef the ford manner ef the 
modern Italian school. Unhke the generality of our singers, he 


never attempts to cover his passages with the brilliant ornaments of 
Rubin, but has borrowed just enough of the Ae/ canto te acquire 
grace and elegance, without losing the manly + mpliaty of his En- 
giish stvle As a dramatick singer, his chief, and perhaps his only 
}his eapression is always true, 
of the mark His 


suppress ng 


fault, is a deticieney of passion 
and appropriate, but it frequently stops short 


seems that of a 


and 
! 


tanner watits aland nN. ye rson 


strong emotion from an idea of its being unseemly or mdeccorows ; 


the state of mind, by the way, which 





imparts a gree of coldness 





and reserve to the En v ish deme anour in ali circumstances w hate ver, 
and ts remarkable i all our vocal exhibitions, publick and private, 
from the herome of the opera to the voung lady in the drawmg-room 


! He 


the impassioned ardour of the Italian singers, and 


This defect, however, in Wilson's case, is much diminishe 
never will acquire 
which, indeed, no English singer bat Braham has ever exiniuted; 


but his manner, both as an actor and a vocalist, has been constantly 


gaming boldness and freedom ; and some of his principal characters 


are very forcible, as well as beautiful and pathetick representations.” 


A female Nimrod —The marcinoness of Hastings is Very evlebra- 
ted in England for her excellent shots. She wssally accompanies 
her lord in the chase, and joms in the sports of the field Ata re 
cent race-ball, she appeared in arch dress, ornamented with the tals 
of foxes, killed by herself and lord m their shooting excursions It 
is rumoured that she 1s coming over to this country the next good 


We 


leave to Keokuk and Black Hawk the task of welcoming her lady- 


bear and buflulo season, for a month or two of sport must 


slip. The padded exquisites of Broadway weuld swoon at the sight 
of such an amazon 

American publishing establishment in London —Nessts Wiley 
and Putnam, of Broadway, have established a branch of their book- 


Vhe London Lit- 


erarv Gazette speaks in terms of commendation of the enterprise, 


selling and publishing establishment in London 


regarding it as an important step toward making the mother country 
and her offspring better acquainted. We are glad to learn that the 
most flattering success has attended the undertaking Persons wish- 
ing to obtain London books, can have their orders executed with 


promptitude and fidelity by confiding them to this firm 


Alon 


Hotel one even ng, soon after the debut of this eminent vocalist, 


Miss Shorrefi.—A frend writes ux :—* We were at the 





when avo ing aspirant to monkey iim, with an aur of se If-satisfaction, 
exclaimed in a loud voice: * I shall go and console Miss Shirre if for 
half an hour; the poor creature requested me to see her occasion- 
a ly—he, he, xe—it's indispensable '’ Six or seven gentlemen hear- 
ing this, and comprehending the intention of the fellow's slandering 
the spotless character of the favourite, immediately commenced an 
attack with canes, sticks, umbrellas, ete., and soundly thrashed and 


kicked him out of the room.” 


Nashville Whig suggests 





A hint to steamboat captains. —T 
the following new form as the proper one to be ¢ mployed m an- 
nouncing the “brag trips’ of steamboats :—A wholesale murder 
has just been attempted by Captain Earthquake, of the steamboat 
Vesuvins, who so strained his engine as to accomplish the trip from 
New Orleans to Louisville in five days, twenty-three hours and 


thirty minutes ! 


-Thev think they can do well in Towa if they 


At a recent ball, given ata town 


Ladies in demand 
can get one lady to « cotillion 
called * Blue Rei,” (what's in a name !) there were fifty gentlemen 
present and six ladies A punster at our side supgests that the name 
of the territory should be changed from fowa (l-owe-ber) to Ineida, 


(I-need-her.) Bad 


March of mind —A fisherman, who addresses a communication 
to the Eastport Sentinel, relative to the complaints of certain Nova- 
Scotians of the aggressions of the Yankees upon their fishing-grounds, 
designates the fish, as * the creatures of the aqueous region “i 

Pleasant pastime —A gentleman and his wife, while on a whor- 
tleberry excursion, near Sang Run, in Maryland, killed eighty rattle- 
snakes, and wounded four, which escaped 

Balsam of moscatello —A correspondent says >—* At this season 
of the year, no family should be without this excellent medicine. 
We have great faith in its efficacy.” 
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realms of end-less day, 





hea-ven  biest, 


AMILIE’S PRAYER. 








By war-bling choirs of Se - raphs z 





SUNG BY MISS SHIRREFF, IN THE OPERA OF AMILIE—MUSICK BY W. M. ROOKE. 
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rest! 


Soar, spi-rit! soar a-way! Rest, spi- rit, 
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Hiterarp Odvs and Buds. 


THK NEGLECTED WIFK. 
Orginal 
* Err not, that so shall end 
‘The strife which thou call'st evil.” Milton. 
’T1s night '—she sits alone—her hands clasped o’er the unread book— 
Stillness without—within, the clock ticks loudly in its nook— 
Anon, the dim and smouldering fire upshoots a fitful glare, 
And the marble busts frown from their crypts, on her who waiteth there. 


Her ear hath closed its watch—her thoughts are back with childhood’s hours — , 


The hills—her sister's voice—the stream they freighted oft with lowers— 
The couch they nightly shared—the kiss, by mother’s lip imprest, 
As each, within the other's arms, folded herself to rest. 


Thought, follows thought '—that time, amid her soul's deep memories kept— 
How her sister twined with orange-buds her braids, and smiled, and wept— 
Of him, who blessed, and gave his child to a stranger home away— 

And of him, who vowed through life to love, and cherish her, for aye. 


She sitteth, where at morn she came, a joyous, happy wife— 
She sorrows by that lonely hearth, o'er her neglected life— 
She bendeth o'er the bitter fount, that wells within her heart, 
And it mirrors back a dreary lot, that hath in hope no part. 


Hark '—'tis the midnight chime.— A step'—he comes ' she wil! not chide— 
Put the footstep passeth on—and hope hath with its echo died. 

She weepeth wiidly—till with grief and weariness opprest, 

She goeth to her lonely couch and her unquiet rest. 


Who ts it that in the festal hall, "neath many a beaming glance, 
Moveth with such a stately grace amid the courtly dance! 

The brightest, mong that throng of bright and beauteous ones of earth? 
'Tis she, who kept her anxious watch by the neglected hearth! 


She boundeth in the giddy maze, where musick ringeth loud, 

And her beauty wears triumphantly the homage of the crowd ; 

Her brow seems crowned with happiness—her lip smiles back each jest 
But the hidden, bitter well of thought, flows deep within her breast. 


Her heart hath back recoiled from him on whom its wealth was poured, 
And it swelleth high with scorn beneath his each reproachtul word ; 
O'’er her pure, yearning soul, the world’s polluted breath hath swept— 
Happy ?—O! happier far, when by that midnight hearth she wept’ lone 
Crows versus acconot.—Colonel B. has one of the best farms on 
the [hnois river. About two hundred acres of it are now covered 
with waving corn. When it first came up in the spring, the crows 
seemed determined on its entire destruction. When one was killed, 
it seemed as though a dozen came to its funeral; and though the 
sharp crack of the rifle often drove them away, they always returned 
with itsecho. The colonel at length became weary of Lirowing grass, 
and resolved on trying the virtue of stones. He seut to the drugyist’s 
for a gallon of alcohol (spirits,) in which he soaked a few quarts of 
corn, and scattered it over the field, The dlack-legs came and par- 
took with their usual relish; and, as usual, they were pretty well 


corned; and such a cooing and cackling—such a strutting and stag- 
gering! The scene was hke -but [ will make no invidious « ‘comparl- 
son-—yet it was rery much hike - Vhen the boys attempted to 





catch them, they were not a littl amused at their zigzag course 
through the air. At length they gained the edge of the woods, and 
there bemg joined by a new reeruit which happened to be sober, they 
united at the top of their voices, in haw, haw, haw, hawing and 
shouting either the praises or curses of alcohol; it was difficult to 
tell which, as they rattled away without rhyme or reason, so very 
much like ——. But the colonel saved his corn, As soon as they 
became sober, they set their foces stead:!y against aleohol. Not 
another kernel would they touch in his . ld, lest n should contain 
-” accursed es while they went and pulled up the corn of bis 








wighbours. They have too much respeet for ther character, black 
ua they are, again to be found drunk. 
Bayovrrti.--In Portugal a notorious and ternble bandit, named 


Remichiddo, bas been captured, and his mon defeated and dispersed. 


The chieftain was executed. His son is said to be equally daring and 
dangerous with himself, and promises to avenge his father’s death 


|| that with pleasure,” 
! 


| sobbed Thomas, ‘ 


. them?) The law permits him who sows to reap the harvest.” 


\ 
| Lasour to Make a watcu.—Mr. Dent, in a lecture delivered be- 
fore the London Royal Institute, made an allusion to the formation 


} of a watch, and stated that a watch consists of nine hundred and 


|e -two pieces; and that forty-three trades, and probably two 
hundred and fifteen persons, are employed in making one of these 
'| little machines. The iron of which the balance-spring is formed, is 
| valued at something less than a farthing; this produces an ounce of 
' steel, worth four and a half-pence, which is drawn into two thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty yards of steel wire, and represents in 
|| the market, thirteen pounds and three shillings; but still another 
| process of hardening this originally farthing’s worth of iron, renders 
it workable into seven thousand six hundred and fifty balance- 
springs, which will realize, at the common price of two shillings 
and six-pence each, nine hundred and forty-six pounds and five 
shillings, the effect of labour alone. Thus it may be seen that the 
mere labour bestowed upon one farthing’s worth of tron, gives it 
the value of nine hundred and fifty pounds and five shillings, or 
four thousand five hundred and fifty-two dollars, which is seventy- 
five thousand six hundred and eighty times its origi nal value. 
A HIGHWAYMAN outwittep.——“ Stand and deliver,” were the words 
addressed to a tailor travelling on foot, by a highwayman, whose 
| brace of pistols looked rather dangerous than otherwise. “I'll do 
was the reply, at the same time handing over to 
the outstretched fads of the robber, a purse apparently pretty well 
stocked; “ but,” continued he, “suppose you do me a favour in re- | 


turn. My friends would laugh at me were I to go home and tell! 

them I was robbed with as much patience as alamb; spose you fire 

your two bulldogs right through the crown of my hat; it will look | 
something like a show of resistance.” His request was acceded to; | 
but hardly had the smoke from the discharge of the weapons passed 

away, when the tailor pulled out a rusty old horse-pistol, and in his | 
turn politely requested the thunder-struck highwayman to shell out | 

everything of value, his pistols not omitted, about him. 

Tue vorerut ner. —" Everything is arranged for your wedding 
with Susan Tompkins,” said a father to his only son the other day, | 
“TP hope you'll behave yourself like a man, Thomas.” The indi- 
vidual addressed was a young man seated in a chair, despatching a 
huge piece of bread covered with thick molasses; his only answer | 
was a sigh, accompanied by a flood of tears. The parent started, 
and, in an angry voice, demanded, * What objections can you have? | 
Susan is handsome and wealthy, and married you must be, some | 
time or another. Your mother and I were married, and it is my | 

command that you prepare for your nuptials.” ” finally 
‘that's a diflerent case; you married mothe r; but |) 
I--I'm to be sent out to marry a strange gal!’ 

Ovp sick.—A writer in the Foreign Quarterly Review thus ex- 

plains the origin of this popular name for his Satanick majesty: 
* In the transformation of the elves and fairies of our foref: athers | 
into devils, by the monkish legends, the names were sometimes re- | 
tained and curiously applied. Old Nick is one of this class. The 
Nickers held a conspicuous place ia German romance and story. 
They were water-fainies, and dwelt in lakes and rivers, as well as 
inthe sea. As late as the fifteenth century, a manuseript dictionary, | 
in English and Latin, explains Nicker by “ sirena.”’ At present, 
however, the word is only preserved in the name of the devil- 
Old Nick. 

Cetians.—-It is a practice in Germany, worthy of our imitation, | 
to keep open a commumeation between the cellars and the principal 
chunney of the house, to enable the noxious wir, more or less gene- 
rated there, to esc ape. It also promotes the d lraft of the chimney. 
The air in cellars often becomes highly deleterious to health, and the 
sickness of families may frequently be traced to the stagnant and 
noisome ar in these ground-apartinents. Where there are different 
apartments in a cellar, ventilation should be provided for, by leaving 
a passage Open over the doors of communication 

Nor ban.--The dealers in drygoods at Lowell, Mass., have entered 
into a compact, (fifty dollars penalty for each infringement, to be 
given to some ¢ hartable stitution.) to close their stores on every | 
Wednesday evening, from October eighth, 1838, to Mareh twe matir th, 
1839. Their object is the mental and moral improvement derived 
from attendance on the Lyceum lectures deliveres {om those eve nings 

He wuo sows May rear.—-An Arabian, who brought a blush to a | 
maiden’s cheeks by the earnestness of his gaze, said to her: “ My | 
looks have planted roses in your cheeks; why forbid me to gather | 





| 





Universat CANNIBALISM.-—“ That ‘all flesh is grass,’’’ remarksa 
learned writer, “isnot only metaphorically, but literally true; for 
all those creatures we behold, are but the herbs of the field, digested 
into flesh in them, or more remotely carnified in ourselves. Nay, 
we are what we all abhor, anthrophagi and cannibals; devourers 
not only of men, but of our own selves; and that not in an allegory, 
but a positive truth; for all this mass of flesh which we behold, came 
in at our mouths; this frame we look upon, hath been upon our 
trenchers. In brief, we have devoured ourselves.” 


A new reature.—-Grimaldi was once hissed at Sadler's Wells, 
after singing his celebrated comick song of * Tippity-witchet,” and 
he appealed to the audience. ‘‘ He had nodded,” he said, “ frowned, 
winked, sneezed, choked, gapped, cried, grinne d, grimaced, and hic- 
cupped; he had done all that could be done by brow, chin, cheeks, 
eyes, nose, and mouth, and what more did the ey want?” © Why, 
we want,”’ yawned a languid voice from the pit, “we want anew 
feature!’ 

AccommopatinG.—The editor of the Indianapolis Democrat ad- 
vertises, that he will receive wood, flour, bacon, butter, lard, tallow, 
chickens, geese, turkeys, eggs, and vegetables of all kinds; in short, 
everything except “chips and whettlestones,”’ in payment of sub- 
scriptions to his paper. If that is not accommodation, we imagine 
it would be hard to find out what is, and if the Hoosiers do not sub- 
scnbe on such terms they do not deserve to live in a civilized country. 


A peer oratTiIoN.—Henry the fourth, of France, being fatigued 
with a long march that be had been obliged to make for the relief of 
Cambray, and passing by Amiens, a body of citizens came to com- 
pliment lim in a speech. The orator began with the ttle of a most 
mighty, most clement, most magnanimous —“ And, too,” said the 
king, “and most weary; ; 1 am going to rest myself; I will hear the 
remainder another time. 


SEA-GATHING FOR INVALIDS.~-Horne Tooke ridiculed this practice, 
and said if any of the seal species were sick, 1t would be just as wise 
| for a fish-physician to order them to go ashore. Porson declared 
that sea-bathing was only reckoned healthy, because many persons 
have been known to survive it. But She ridan’s s objection to salt 
water was the most quaint: “Pickles,” he said, “don’t agree 


| with me.” 


E.oavesce or women.— Addison had a very exalted opinion of 
the eloquence of women. He says—“ Were women admitted to 
plead in courts of judicature, [ am persuaded they would carry the 
ones nee of the bar to greater heights than it has yet arrived at. 
If any one doubts this, let him be present at those de bates which 
frequently arise among the ladies of the British fishery. 


Grapuicx.—-Travelling by the railroad has been facetiously and 
comprehensively deseribed by a gentleman of Stamford, who lately 
availed hiunself of that means of transit: “ All right! off you start; 
you put your head out of the carriage-window to look at the coun- 
try; get your eyes full of dust, and before you can get them clean, 
you rein London!” 


A simpce repcy.--A girl, forced into a disagreeable match with an 
old man whom sh. detested, when the clergyman came to that part 
of the service where the bride is asked if she consents to take the 
bridegroom for her husband, said with great simplicity, “Oh, dear, 
no, sir: but you are the first person who has asked my opinion upon 
the affair. 

A peactirv. THovent.—One of our brother editors very wisel¥ 
says, that if beauty be woman's weapon, it must be feathered by 
the Graces, pointed by the eye of Discretion and shot by the hand 
ot Virtue. 

Moscueroes.—The Picayune says that the moschetoes there 
abouts go im such dense droves, that i you run vour fist into a 
crowd of them, the hole remains for more than a minute. That 
will do. 

PositiveNness 
for if in the 
shame to our d 





--Sterne says, positiveness is a most absurd foible; 
it, it lessens our victory; if in the wrong, it adds 
cat. 
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